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THE COMRADE’S GRAVE. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 








Comrade! 
You who once marched by my side, 
Brave with the daring of boyhood, 
Fearless, whatever defied, 
Firm, with your face to the foeman, 
Early you fell in the strife; 
I know a wearier struggle. 
Harder the battle of Life! 


Comrade! 
Sweet are the wreaths on your grave; 
Freedom forgets not her fallen,— 
Love guards the sleep of the brave; 
Long are the years now between us— 
Victor you fell in the strife; 
I know the heart of the vanquished— 
Hard is the battle of Life! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Two eminent Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage died this week, Elijah A. 
Morse and Jonathan A. Lane. Mr. Morse 
originally opposed woman suffrage in the 
Legislature with ridicule and sarcasm. 
The suffragists of his district defeated him 
when he sought reélection. Later his in- 
terest in the temperance cause led to a 
complete change of attitude towards 
woman suffrage, of which he has been for 
a number of years an active supporter. 
Jonathan A. Lane has been a conservative 
but liberal friend of women in politics, 
and a warm friend of the Armenian 
refugees. Both these excellent men will 
be deeply mourned and widely missed. 








The most cheering news from Manila 
since the capture of Cavité ahd the de- 
Struction of the Spanish fleet by Com- 
modore Dewey, is the adoption by the 
victorious insurgents under Aguinaldo of 
the amenities of civilized warfare. Not- 
withstanding the bad examples set them 
by Spanish atrocities, they are protecting 
and feeding their 1,600 Spanish prisoners. 
Aguinaldo apparently will be able to con- 
quer the Spaniards without any American 
army to aid him, and will vie with Admiral 
Dewey in humane and honorable conduct. 





Massachusetts suffragists and friends 
passing through Boston will do well to 
note the announcement of the annual 
meeting of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Massachusetts. It will 
take the form of a picnic at Winthrop, on 
the 17th inst., as stated in another column. 
A cordial invitation is extended, and a 
hearty welcome will be given to all who 
wish to participate in a charming outing. 


——_——»> 


A bill has been introduced in the Senate 
to provide for the appointment of two 
‘“‘matrons’’ to accompany each regiment 
of volunteers to the front. The ‘‘matrons”’ 
must be over thirty-five years of age. 
They will mend, darn, nurse and wash 
for the soldiers, and look after their com- 
fort generally. 








-_e 


Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, who 
died recently in Washington, D. C., at the 
age of 63, was a pioneer remonstrant. 
In 1870-73 she actively opposed the move- 
ment for woman suffrage, and drew up a 
petition to Congress asking that the right 
of suffrage be not granted to women. She 
was a well-known writer, and her pub- 
lished works included a book entitled 
“Thoughts on Female Suffrage.” She 
was one of the founders of the Literary 
Society of Washington, which met at her 
house for years, and was active in Cath- 
olic missionary work. Her husband, Ad- 
miral Dahlgren, died in 1870. 








All sorts of entertainments are being 
held to swell the Cuban relief funds, but 
perhaps the most original was devised by 
the King’s Daughters, of Lancaster, Penn, 
They advertised widely that they would 
give a ‘‘poverty party,’’ the cost of admis- 
sion being one or more cast-off garments, 
A fine of twenty-five cents was levied on 
guests arrayed in too fashionable costume. 
The house was lighted with candles stuck 
in old bottles and tin candlesticks, The 
men were set to sewing on quilted holders 
for kettle handles and flatirons, and the 
women were put to making knife-boxes, 
etc. The refreshments were bread and 
milk, mush and milk, gingerbread and 
“such.’’ Fully 117 garments, ranging 
from a baby’s outfit to an overcoat for a 
six-footer, were taken in at the door in 
lieu of tickets. So saysthe N. Y. Tribune. 





Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, the older 
sister of the poet Lowell, died recently in 
this city. In his childhood, their mother 
confided to this little girl much of the 
care of her brother, and her oversight 
continued through his boyhood. His 
letters and poems have many references to 
this tender tie. Mrs. Putnam possessed 
fine literary and social abilities, and dur- 
ing her long residence abroad she rendered 
service to her country in various ways. 
The loving mother of a noble son who 
enlisted in the Civil War and died in the 
service, she knew the sacrifice and suf- 
fering that war entails upon women. To 
the very last this venerable lady main- 
tained an interest in life and events. 


-__oe - 


Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer preached 
last Sunday in her church at Providence, 
R. I., on “The War, or Present Duty.” 
Rev. Annis F. Eastman lately preached on 
the same subject. Both sermons were 
thoughtful and able. Mrs. Spencer’s is 
published in full in the Providence Even- 
ing Telegram of June 6. 


—_ >= 











“A New Fourth of July”’ is proposed by 
the National Christian Citizenship League, 
and ‘‘messages” are called for. These 
messages are to be supplied in advance to 
many public speakers, and will, it is hoped, 
greatly influence the thought of the day 
on the topics suggested. Political justice 
for women is of all themes the most im- 
portant and appropriate for the occasion. 





Notice the advertisement of the official 
train for Massachusetts club- women to 
the Biennial at Denver. 
-_— oe 


HOSPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

At a recent meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Aid Association, it was 
decided to buy and fit up for hospital ser- 
vice a vessel, to be called the Bay State. 
Probably what stores we have here will 
be used in that quarter. In next week’s 
Woman’s JouRNAL I shall give an ex- 
plicit list of articles desired, and circulars 
will also be sent out. Meanwhile, there 
is a special call for flannel abdominal 











bands, of which a sample may be seen at 
this office I should be glad if the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. would furnish one hun- 
dred of these. Among other cordial and 
welcome responses to the call for help, 
comes the following from an old co-worker 
in Warren, Ohio: 


In this week’s Woman's JouRNAL, I 
see your appeal for help for the soldiers, 
in hospital supplies, etc. You and I know 
how great is the need forall you have asked 
for. Every one of the sick or wounded 
men is somebody's loved one—father, 
brother, son, or husband—who needs, as 
only those who have been in a hospital 
after a battle can know. I was so thank- 
ful for money, when with them, so that 
I could get fresh eggs, or some other 
delicacy, such as ‘Mother’ could give if 
at home, that mine shall be $5. My eight- 
ieth year precludes more now. 

EstHER WATTLES. 


We have received bundles of old linen 
and cotton, bandages, shirts, towels, new 
sheets and pillow-cases, bed-ticking, etc. 

The following sums of money have been 
received: 


Previously acknowledged ... $1 
Miss F. G. Stevenson oe f 
Mrs. Esther Wattles 
Mrs. Helen A. Shaw 
A Patriot... . 
Miss E. B. Burrill 
Sagtes: s+ 4 
Mrs. B. P. Lane 
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Marky A. LIVERMORE, 
President Mass. W. 8S. A. 
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THE FLOATING HOSPITAL. 


BY PARKER B. FIELD. 

Should one have visited the south side 
of Commercial Wharf in the early morn- 
ing of any one of four days in the week 
last season, he would have seen moored to 
the pier a white barge some 125 feet in 
length and with three decks. The lower 
deck would have been closed in, and little 
could have been seen from the outside; 
but on the middle and upper decks all 
would have been bustle and activity. 
Men wearing badges, bearing the red 
Geneva cross, would have been seen mov- 
ing quickly about, arranging cribs, cots 
and hammocks in position, while neatly- 
uniformed nurses bearing the same em- 
blem would have been busily arranging 
bed linen, etc. At just 8.30 the captain 
would have appeared, and from the flag- 
pole tloatiug in the wind a white burgee, 
bearing in red letters the words ‘Boston 
Floating Hospital.’ 

Let us place ourselves in the position of 
this visitor, and, showing an invitation 
card, pass on board and go at once to the 
upper deck, where two men are swinging 
hammocks under the commodious awning. 
We are told by the nurse in charge that 
this is Ward D, for the convalescent chil- 
dren graduated from Ward C and who 
may have been originally placed in Ward 
A, where the most serious cases are cared 
for until improvement warrants their ad- 
vancement to Ward B, and so onward. 
Descending to the middle deck we find 
ourselves between Ward B in the stern 
and Ward C in the waist of the boat. 
These wards are entirely surrounded by 
adjustable curtains, and may be completely 
enclosed in case of wind or rain. In Ward 
C are light cot beds, each covered by a 
mattress and clean white linen and blank- 
ets, while in Ward B are neat little iron 
cribs, appended to most of which are brass 
tablets bearing the name of the bed. 
These are the endowed beds. Bach one 
represents a gift of one hundred dollars, 
and bears some name dear to the donor. 

Now let us pass to the lower deck where, 
in the stern, we find Ward A with its 
twelve endowed beds. This ward is 
separated from the rest of the boat by a 
panelled partition, and from the outside 
by removable glass windows; and every 
arrangement is provided that the patients 
may rest undisturbed. Opening from this 
ward is an excellent bathroom where hot 
and cold sea-water are continually sup- 
plied. There are also bathrooms on each 
of the decks above, as well as all sanitary 
conveniences. Leaving Ward A we seea 
door seldom opened to visitors. It leads 
to the operating room. Passing on we 
find in the forward part of the boat the 
sterilizing department, where all the hos- 
pital diets are prepared, and the kitchen - 
for all on board must be fed at noon, as no 
mother or child is allowed to bring food, 
but must eat prescribed diet. But while 
we have been making the tour of the boat 
the patients have been arriving, and we 
take our position near the gang-plank to 
witness the embarkation. 

Here comes a poor, worn woman down 





the wharf with a pale baby on her arm and 
with the other hand swinging another 
child, hardly more than a baby, whose 
little arm must be nearly loosened from 
its socket as it tiptoes on the planks. She 
starts to go on board, but is intercepted by 
one of two inspectors in blue uniform 
caps, who kindly, though firmly, asks for 
her certificate. She produces a gray card 
signed by her family physician and bear- 
ing the name of the patient, its disease 
(warranted not contagious), and an out- 
line of the treatment which he advises, 
and in this case are added the words— 
“Please admit Johnny, also; no one to 
leave him with at home.” The rules allow 
admission to one such child, if vouched 
for. Passing the inspector, the mother 
meets on the gang-plank the House 
Physician in his white coat and blue cap, 
who, after hasty scrutiny of the little suf- 
ferer, places on her certificate the letter 
of the ward to which she is assigned and 
hurries her onward. Arriving on deck 
she meets two of the corps with the red 
cross badges, who examine her bag and 
remove all food, milk or medicine, and 
give her a check for the same that she 
may redeem it by permission of the doctor 
or when leaving the boat. They then 
direct her to the proper ward, where the 
nurse in charge assigns her baby to a bed 
and the mother to a seat beside it. The 
medical assistant, in his uniform of white 
cap and coat, then examines the child 
carefully, and later reports to the House 
Physician. 

It is the saddest sight of the day to see 
these poor mothers and babes as_ they 
come aboard with their worn and hag- 
gard faces, and to see the look of utter 
despair if, from any irregularity in their 
credentials, they are detained on the 
wharf until they have been interviewed 
by the superintendent. There is no doubt 
much imposition by mothers, and some 
by irregular practitioners, but the benefit 
of the doubt is always given, and only 
undeniable cases of fraud are turned away. 
But three such cases occurred last season. 

Nine o’clock arrives, the lines are cast 
off, and the Hospital drops out into the 
stream. There is no confusion, each 
patient is in his place and the doctors are 
going their rounds, prescribing the diets 
and medicines for the day. The well 
children who could not be left at home 
have all been sent to the forward deck, 
there to stay until dinner-time with the 
true, faithful volunteer kindergartners, 
and, with the exception of lusty cries for 
milk, all is quiet in the wards. Before 
long one of the corps appears with a rack 
full of nursing bottles, and behind him 
comes another with a tray containing the 
various ingredients for diets. The nurses 
fill the bottles according to the diet cards 
of each patient, and after a gurgle of satis- 
faction the cries cease, and quiet, absolute, 
is restored. Three times during the trip 
is this feeding repeated, and at noon 
lunches and drink are distributed to the 
mothers while the boat lies at anchor off 
Hull. All goes like machinery, as each 
worker has a printed schedule of his 
duties at every minute, and realizes that 
he is but one gear in the mechanism and 
must do his part. As four o’clock ap- 
proaches the doctors go their rounds once 
more, and take careful note of the condi- 
tion of the patients—all observations being 
of course placed on file—and discharge 
the patients or give them return cards for 
the next trip as they think fit. 

Some one asks, ‘‘Does one trip do any 
good?”? We answer, ‘‘Wait until they 
leave the boat and judge for yourself.” 

It is 4.15 and we are at the pier. The 
gang-plank is out, and the superintendent 
stands on the pier to speak to or observe 
every mother and child as it leaves. What 
a transformation! Those faces so hag- 
gard and eyes so dull now shine with a 
new light. There is scarcely one who 
does not show improvement. Repeated 
administrations of the tonic of the sea 
air, coupled with careful nursing and 
proper diet, have saved many and many a 
little one since the Hospital started. The 
one discouraging feature is that in many 
cases this treatment is not continued at 
home. One of the chief objects of the 
Hospital is to teach ignorant mothers how 
to care for their children, and much time 
is spent in explaining methods of prepar- 
ing food. Many mothers profit by this 
instruction, but many more listen with 
politeness, only to lapse into the old way 
at home. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
discouragements, untold good is done, and 
many are the children as well as mothers 
who have blessed the Boston Floating 
Hospital. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CARRIE GILMAN, of New York 
City, was the only woman in the graduat- 
ing class of the New York Dental School. 

Miss EVANGELINE E, WHITNEY was 
elected Assistant Borough Superintendent 
of Public Schools for Greater New York, on 
June7. She is the first woman to hold this 
position in New York, Her selection is 
said to be due to the efforts of several 
women members of the board, in spite of 
the pronounced opposition of Mayor Van 
Wyck. 

Mrs. U. S. Grant has accepted the 
presidency of the Woman’s National 
War Relief Association, and Mrs. Roger 
Wolcott, of Massachusetts has been made 
vice-president. The work which the 
association is now undertaking under the 
authority of the navy department at 
Washington has to do with the equip- 
ment of the ambulance ship-relief. 

EmILy WESTERFIELD, nineteen years 
old, and her sister Amelia, who is seven- 
teen, have entire charge of a farm at Pine 
Ridge, Santa Clara County, Cal. Their 
father took up a government claim there, 
and afterward found he could not afford 
to hire men to run it. The daughters 
were attending school in San José, but 
they voluntarily left their studies, adopted 
masculine clothes, and undertook the 
work of running the farm. For three 
years they have tended the stock and cul- 
tivated the land, until now they and their 
farm are the pride of the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Rostey D. Evans has a large 
personal interest in the fortunes of our 
navy. Her husband commands the battle- 
ship Iowa; her brother, Capt. H. C. Tay- 
lor, the Indiana ; her son, Frank T, Evans, 
is a cadet upon the Massachusetts ; and 
her son-in-law, Lieut. C. C. Marsh, is flag 
secretary on the New York to Admiral 
Sampson. Moreover, her two daughters, 
Mrs. Marsh and Miss Virginia Evans, and 
her niece, Hattie Taylor, have volunteered 
for trained nurses, and are now taking a 
course of instruction at the hospital at 
Hampton. 

Miss MArRy Kuinas.ey, the African 
traveller, points out that one reason for 
trouble between the natives and British 
officials in that country, is a totally need- 
less interference with their laws and 
customs. As an illustration, she men- 
tions the ‘inheritance of property through 
the mother. This idea is universal through 
West Africa. A man’s natural heir is his 
brother by the same mother. Then our 
government steps in and insists that a 
man's property should go to his eldest 
son. It is just as absurd to these people 
as if it went to his mother-in-law. It is 
this kind of thing which creates so much 
trouble and dissatisfaction with our rule.” 

Miss MARGUERITE E, LINDLEY lately 
gave before the Professional Woman's 
League of New York City her lecture on 
“The Possibilities and Impossibilities of 
Amateur Nursing at the Front.” She ex- 
plained why the Red Cross must be the 
agency through which supplies are dis- 
tributed, while the seat of war is in a for- 
eign land, and also emphasized the neces- 
sity that perishable articles should be sent. 
in instalments and not allat once. ‘There 
is no provision at the front for refrigera- 
tors,”’ said Miss Lindley, ‘and if the vari- 
ous auxiliaries send malted milk at one 
time, or beef extracts at another, they will 
be wasted.’’ At the end of her talk Miss 
Lindley showed in the deftest way just 
how to bandage arms, fingers, ankles, 
heads, collar-bones, ears, jaws, and shoul- 
ders, accomplishing her object-lesson with 
so much neatness and despatch that she 
was enthusiastically applauded over and 
over again. 

Miss EsteLLE REEL, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Wyo- 
ming, has been appointed superintendent 
of Indian schools by the government at 
Washington. She is the first woman to 
have the position. The only cause for 
regret is that this appointment displaces 
Dr. W. N. Hailmann, an excellent officer, 
whose admirable administration has ex- 
cited the hatred of all the unscrupulous 
politicians. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the Boston Transcript writes: ‘‘To 
Miss Reel’s credit it should be said that 
she has steadily declared her admiration 
of Dr. Hailmann and his work, as long as 
he remained at his post. It was only in 
view of the fact that a change was to be 
made anyway, that she was willing to ap- 
ply for the appointment. Personally she 
has made an excellent impression wher- 
ever she has appeared, and her record as 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Wyoming is said to be very good.” 
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A REASONABLE BOYCOTT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Shall American women boycott French 
goods? 

There is a material side to this question 
which has much to do with the ethical 
one, and which was quite unnoticed in 
your editorial of last week. To me it is 
not practically and finally a question of 
punishing France, so much as of helping 
America to win fair play from her own 
daughters. Consider how enormously, 
and for how many years, we have over- 
done the trade in French luxuries. Our 
rich women are notoriously extravagant 
in this direction, and the others, down to 
the poorest class, have for the most part 
shared the same foolish and provincial 
prejudice in favor of imported things, 
especially those which bear the mark of 
Paris—that supreme temple of the great 
goddess Fashion, who rules the feminine 
world with a rod of iron. It is mere cus- 
tom, and a snobbish and selfish one at 
that, which makes it necessary for every 
woman in “society” to bring her wedding 
clothes and even her party dresses from 
that overrated city. Uncounted millions 
of American money are spent in this way 
every year, in addition to the enormous 
sums spent in ordinary shopping during 
the annual trip to Paris which has become 
the regular thing with such people. 

Women who grudge the payment of a 
small tax upon these costly imports to 
their own government will pay this enor- 
mously large tax to support a foreign 
power, and take pride in doing it. Hun- 
dreds of millions are spent by Americans 
every year in keeping up the shops and 
hotels of Europe, which would almost be 
driven to “shut up shop” but for this 
lavish patronage. And while we send our 
wealth to Europe, she is sending us her 
poverty. We take the herded poor from 
her cities, the criminals and ne’er-do- 
weels, and let them become a festering 
nuisance and a menace in our own rapidly 
growing towns. And they reward us 
well for our heedless hospitality, with 
reproach and ridicule and bitter abuse— 
as may be fully seen at the present time 
—for the very evils which they have 
helped to bring upon us. One German 
paper calls us ‘‘a collection of riff-raff, a 
nation of emigrant murderers!’ As for 
the French papers, we may look for a 
change in their tone soon, if the cynically 
frank advice of the popular Petit Journal 
is followed. It calls attention to the fact 
that if American ladies should actually 
resolve to boycott French goods it would 
mean the ruin of hundreds of Parisian 
tradesmen, and would prove an incalcula- 
ble blow to the commercial superiority of 
France. It goes on to say that ‘‘while it 
is very true that France’s sympathy with 
Spain in her quarrel with the Yankees is 
most natural and most proper, still its 
expression should be kept within prudent 
limits, and it should not be allowed to 
come between the Parisian tradesman and 
the American dollar. It is for some of 
our good Parisian journals, and also those 
of Marseilles, to remember this before it is 
too late, and by a few finely turned 
phrases concerning the friendship be- 
tween Washington and Lafayette recall 
the excited Yankees to a remembrance of 
their great obligation to France.” 

Perhaps some “Yankees” may think 
that this obligation, whatever it was, has 
been fully paid by our enormous contribu- 
tion, so long continued and increased, to 
the prosperity of Parisian tradesmen, and 
the commercial supremacy of France. It 
might not be a bad thing for France to 
have this fact realized on both sides, and 
it would certainly be a good thing for us. 
Why should we build up their trade to 
colossal proportions, at such cost to our 
own manufactures? America has nearly 
every kind of raw material; she has 
superior energy, inventiveness, and in- 
dustry, and itis said by some European 
authorities that she is already ahead in 
many lines of manufacture which are 
supposed to belong especially to France; 
and the same is true in regard to other 
nations. Yet, because of the absurd and 
ungrateful prejudice of her own pam- 
pered children in favor of the European 
stamp, and especially of the French brand, 
American goods have no fair chance with 
American women, unless they masquerade 
under a foreign name. 

Long ago, in colonial times, we imported 
goods because we had no factories or 
skilled labor. Now we go on doing so; 
though we have abundance of both requi- 
sites, and a host of unemployed hands, 
which Europe continually increases for us. 
It would be worth while to break this 
bondage, and I only fear that it will not 
be done, because the chief customers are 
too fond of seeking their own pleasure 
and humoring every fancy, to forego any 
indulgence for the sake of a sentiment. 
And our people will forget their just 
grievances only too soon—with the lessons 
they need to learn—when once the war is 
over. 

Of course it would be better if we 
could learn to discriminate, and act in a 





dignified, sensible way, instead of rushing 
from one extreme into the other. But, 
since that is past praying for, any check 
upon this absurd Gallomania would be 
wholesome. The question is not now of 
reciprocal and reasonable trade, but of a 
one-sided and extravagant business, a 
disproportionate drain upon the American 
purse for articles of excessive luxury, 
which minister chiefly to a foolish and 
fantastic vanity. If we could drive out 
this French monopoly, along with Spanish 
rule, from the Western Hemisphere, we 
should do something towards bringing ina 
real republicanism, and checking the most 
dangerous tendencies in our civil and 
social life. CAROLINE SPENCER, 
Catskill, N. Y., May 31, 1898. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The Morning Star of this city says: 

The ordaining council of the New Hamp- 
shire Y. M. convened with the Merrimack 
Valley Association, in session with the 
Free Baptist church in Pittstield, on May 
11, to examine with reference to sacred 
orders Miss Mabel C. Andrews, of Wilmot. 
The examination was conducted in open 
conference, was well sustained, and the 
candidate was unanimously approved for 
primary license, which she received. In 
the evening she preached a sermon before 
the assembled Association, which, with 
other facts, fully justified the action of 
the council. Miss Andrews was graduated 
from Bates College in 1897, has had one 
year in Cobb Divinity School, will supply 
the Wilmot church this summer, and 
return to her studies in the fall. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, of Troy, 
N. Y., addressed a recent meeting of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
in this city, on ‘‘The Influence of the 
Educated Woman.”’ She expressed deep 
loyalty to the Universalist denomination 
for the attitude it has taken towards 
womankind, 

At a meeting of the Congregational 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions re- 
cently held in Worcester, Mass., the gen- 
eral subject presented was ‘Political 
Conditions and Recent Events and their 
Relation to Missions.’’ Miss Frances J. 
Dyer, of Boston, for several years on the 
editorial staff of the Congregationalist, 
and also known as conducting classes in 
current events, gave an address upon re- 
cent movements among the nations as 
related to each other, and several mission- 
aries spoke of these recent movements 
and conditions as related to mission work 
in their respective fields. Mrs. S. W. 
Howland, for twenty-five years connected 
with the Ceylon mission, brought a mes- 
sage from that island, and Mrs. S. B. 
Capron, for forty years a missionary in 
India, spoke of the outlook and oppor- 
tunities there. Mrs. Lyndon S. Crawford, 
who since 1881 has had a varied experi- 
ence in Broosa, Constantinople, and Treb- 
izond, represented mission work in the 
Turkish Empire. Mrs. Alice Gordon Gu 
lick, whose work in Spain for the last 
twenty-seven years, especially in connec- 
tion with the International Institute for 
Girls, has given her abundant opportunity 
to know that country and people, spoke 
of Spain. 

A very busy teacher in the public 
schools of St. Louis is the leader of a 
missionary society forchildren which will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary next 
year. The society meets every month 
except in July and August. Its present 
leader has been in office seventeen years, 
and has made the remarkable record of 
having presided over all the meetings ex- 
cept three. The society is composed of 
boys and girls under fourteen. They pay 
regular dues, and learn of the missionary 
work and of the countries in which it is 
carried on. At the close of its year, the 
society gives an entertainment, which 
adds to its funds and has all the distinc- 
tion of a commencement. The fourteen- 
year-olds graduate and receive their 
diplomas, and new members are enrolled. 
Thus, through the influence and faithful 
teaching of one woman, the belief is in- 
stilled in the children year after year that 
it is fitting, honorable and progressive to 
share in the work of the church, 

The most amusing exhibition of sex 
arrogance we have lately seen occurs in 
the Church Times of England. The Times 
says: 

Woman is not primarily in the image of 
God, nor yet His glory; she has the spirit 
in the Divine image, yet not directly from 
God, but mediately through man. Man 
is God’s glory, woman is man’s glory in 
that by her subjection to him she mani- 
fests his subjection to God. Man is the 
direct representative of God, woman is 
the direct representative of man, and only 
through man has she any relation to God. 

The same authority lays it down that 
the ‘‘man” who is the mediator between 
God and woman is her husband. How, 
then, are the unmarried women to be 
saved? 

Mrs. Henry Nash, of Slade End, Wal- 
lingford, England, has just been elected 
churchwarden of the parish: of Sotwell, 
Berks, for the seventh time. Mrs, Nash 
is an active member of the parish council, 
a strong supporter of woman suffrage, 





and an earnest philanthropist. She has 
repeatedly been offered a nomination to 
the local Board of Guardians, but has 
always declined. The London Woman's 
Signal says: ‘‘Mrs. Nash is a striking in- 
stance of the injustice of denying women 
a vote, freely granted to her gardener and 
her groom.” F. M. A. 





HOW TO PREPARE VATMEAL WATER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Grog and all intoxicating liquors hav- 
ing been found to destroy that calmness 
and steadiness of aim upon which the suc- 
cess of the great guns largely depends, all 
such drinks have been banished from our 
battle-ships. 

In place of these injurious liquors, oat- 
meal water is provided on deck in ample 
quantities for the refreshment of our 
thirsty sailors. 

Remarking on this fact to the wife of a 
laboring man, she told me that she was in 
the habit of making it for her husband, who 
frequently took a kettle of it with him to 
his work, deriving from it great benefit. 

I inquired of her how it was prepared. 
A kettle of boiling water is allowed to 
go just off the boil. Then to each cup 
of the natural unprepared oatmeal she 
adds about a quart of water, and stirs it 
every now and then for an hour or two 
(not boiling it); then strains it, and it 
forms a very cheap, palatable and nourish- 
ing drink. 

Why should not our temperance so- 
cieties see to it that such a harmless drink 
should be everywhere accessible for our 
laboring men ? 

The thirst for liquor is apt to originate 
in a want for which no adequate provision 
has been made. 

Hard work creates a craving which 
should be met by harmless and beneficial 
drinks. 8. E. B. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Kindergarten 
Association has appointed a committee to 
request each of the political conventions 
to renominate Mrs. Jennie Crays, the 
present president of the school board. 
The Minneapolis Journal says: 

It is especially fitting that the initiative 
in this move should come from the Kin- 
dergarten Association, for it has, perhaps, 
come into closer official relations with 
Mrs. Crays than any other body, as it has 
conducted a kindergarten in the public 
schools and with the coéperation and con- 
sent of the school officials. Then, too, 
the association members are well informed 
on educational subjects, and deeply con- 
cerned in the welfare of the schools, and 
should know what it needed in their 
management. Although no other body 
has yet acted in the matter, it has not 
been forgotten, and has been discussed 
informally in several clubs and among 
members of the council to whose agita- 
tion Mrs, Crays owes her first election. 
The present deplorable condition of school 
affairs in the city has called unusual 
attention to the methods of managing 
school affairs, and it seems probable that 
much greater concern in school elections 
may be shown now by the women than in 
the past. There is more organization 
now in the interests of improvement in 
civic affairs, and all this influence will be 
thrown in favor of Mrs. Crays. 

At the dedication of the new Bowdoin 
School for girls in this city last week, a 
presentation was made of a framed photo- 
graph of Queen Victoria with one of her 
grandchildren at her knee. Rev. Fr. Field 
read an autograph letter accompanying the 
gift. It came as an acknowledgment of an 
American flag sent to Queen Victoria by 
the children of the Bowdoin School. The 
flag was taken to England last year by 
Rev. Fr. Field, and sent to the Queen as 
a jubilee offering. 

Atarecent meeting of the woman’s board 
of missions at Northampton, Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick spoke of the educational 
work in Spain, and made an appeal for aid 
for the down-trodden and ignorant people 
of that country. Speaking of the school 
she established there, Mrs. Gulick said in 
part: “When our work began there we 
realized that it must be directed towards 
educating and elevating the girls. We 
little dreamed of any institutions when we 
began, but the work grew, and the normal 
school was made possible by your aid and 
support. The girls have gone out of that 
normal school in San Sebastian to be 
wives of young ministers, to be teachers 
and missionaries. Over 2,500 girls have 
thus gone out. Formerly women were 
not allowed to read, to say nothing of 
teaching, and it is only within a few years 
that women as pupils and teachers have 
been recognized.’’ Mrs. Gulick gave a 
description of the work in the Madrid 
University, where some of the girls of the 
normal school were recently matriculated, 
and of the great obstacles that had to be 
overcome in gaining an entrance for the 
young women to this highest university in 
old conservative Spain. She told of one 
young woman who became a preacher, 
and referred to others who are serving as 
home missionaries, and in other fields of 
Christian activity. The mission, she said, 
has been removed over the frontier into 





France, and all the Spanish teachers and 
pupils have gone thither, to await the 
close of the war. 


NEW YORK ANTI-SUFFRAGE REPORT. 


The following is the Third Annual Re- 
port of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the New York State Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Extension of the 
Suffrage to Women. It is dated New 
York, April, 1898, and is preceded by the 
list of officers, as follows: 

Standing Committee. 


Mrs. Cornelius R. Agnew, Mrs. Hugh 
D. Auchincloss, Mrs. C. Graham Bacon, 
Mrs. Fletcher H. Bangs, Mrs. Francis 
Sedgwick Bangs, Mrs. John D. Barnes, 
Mrs, Charles T. Barney, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Beebe, Mrs. Henry R. Beekman, Mrs. E. 
C. Benedict, Mrs. Frederick H. Betts, 
Mrs. William T. Blodgett, Miss Harmon 
Brown, Miss Butterworth, Mrs. G. F. But- 
terworth, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. 
Charles F. Clark, Miss E. V. Cockcroft, 
Miss E. G. Cunningham, Miss Helen Cur- 
tenius, Mrs. J. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Lock- 
wood de Forest, Mrs. Charles H. Denison, 
Mrs. D. Harold De Raasloff, Mrs. Henry 
F. Dimock, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Mrs. Henry Draper, 
Mrs. George White Field, Mrs. ‘Ashbel. T. 
Fitch, Miss Sophia T. Furniss, Mrs. James 
T. Gardiner, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder, Mrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Mrs. James J. Goodwin, Mrs. 
James W. Green, Mrs. George Walton 
Green, Mrs. David H. Greer, Mrs. W. C. 
Gulliver, Mrs. S. H. Hanford, Mrs. Wm. 
W. Hoppin, Mrs. Abram S, Hewitt, Miss 
Eleanor G. Hewitt, Mrs. Richard Hoe, 
Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, Mrs. Richard 
Irwin, Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, Mrs. Cad- 
walader Jones, Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, 
Mrs, Eugene Kelly, Mrs, J. Frederick Ker- 
nochan, Mrs. Arthur C. Kimber, Mrs. C. 
Grant La Farge, Mrs. Frederick W. Lin- 
coln, Jr., Mrs. Hart Lyman, Miss Louisa 
Lynch, Mrs. Francis F. Marbury, Mrs. 
Arthur Masten, Mrs. Edward Spencer 
Mead, Mrs. Alfred Meyer, Mrs. Starr Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Winfield Moody, Mrs. J. G. Nee- 
ser, Mrs. Jonathan Odell, Mrs. Robert 
Olyphant, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Parris, Mrs. Charles A. Peabody, 
Jr., Mrs. George Phillips, Mrs. J. W. Pin- 
chot, Mrs. Percy R. Pyne, Mrs. T. E. F. 
Randolph, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Jr., Mrs. H. Emlen 
Roosevelt, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. 
Elihu Root, Mrs. Joseph H. Rylance, Mrs. 
Philip J. Sands, Mrs. Francis M. Scott, 
Mrs. James A. Scrymser, Mrs. David J. 
Seligman, Mrs. H. H. G. Sharpless, Mrs. 
Munroe Smith, Mrs. Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, Mrs. A. B. Stone, Mrs. Kellogg Stra- 
kosch, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Miss Van 
Buren, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Miss Mary D. Van Winkle, Mrs. George 
Waddington, Mrs. Thos. B. Ward, Mrs. E. 
Walpole Warren, Mrs. George Henry War- 
ren, Mrs. Charles H. Wesson, Mrs. Charles 
Wetmore, Mrs. M. C. Weidmeyer, Mrs. 
- P. Wheeler, Mrs. George Wicker- 
sham. 





Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Francis M. Scott, Chairman, 42 
Park Avenue, Miss Eleanor G. Hewitt, 
Treasurer, 9 Lexington Avenue, Mrs. Ar- 
thur M. Dodge, Mrs. George White Field, 
Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Gilbert 
E. Jones, Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, Mrs. 
Elihu Root, Mrs. Munroe Smith. Mrs. 
George Phillips, Secretarg, 169 East 60th 
Street. 

Press Committee. 

Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, Chairman. Mrs. 
Charles Wetmore, Mrs. George Wicker- 
sham. 

Committee on Educational Work. 

Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, Chairman, Mrs. 
George White Field, Mrs. Joseph H. Ry- 
lance, Mrs. Munroe Smith. 

Chairmen of the Auziliaries. 

Auxiliary No. 2 A—Mrs. William Put- 
nam, 70 Willow Street, Brooklyn. 

Auxiliary No. 2 B—Mrs. Roger M. Sher- 
man, Prospect Avenue, Mt. Vernon. 

Auxiliary No. 3—Mrs. W. Winslow Cran- 
nell, 9 Hall Place, Albany. 

Chairmen of the Branches, Central Asso- 
ciation. 
8d. Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, 21 East 11th 
St.; 6th. Mrs. Frederick H. Betts, 78 Irv- 
ing Place. 7th. 8th. Mrs. Arthur 
M. Dodge, 72 East 34th St.; 9th. Mrs. A. 
B. Stone, 150 West 59th St.; 10th. Mrs. 
Francis Lynde Stetson, 576 Madison Ave. ; 
1ith. Mrs. S. H. Hanford, 119 West 64th 
St.; 13th. Mrs. Munroe Smith, West 115th 
St. and Riverside Drive. 


REPORT. 





LADIES: 

It is not to be expected that you, with 
your multifarious interests, have followed 
the course of the suffrage agitation dur- 
ing the year which has expired since we 
last met. It is therefore due to you that 
we, who have given generously of our 
time and thought to the work with which 
you entrusted us, should render you an 
account of its progress. 

That progress has been of the greatest 
interest, for it has proven the wisdom of 
our past action, the satisfactory condition 
of our present status, and the necessity 
for the future prosecution of our work 
along the lines we have already found to 
be successful in so great a measure. 

We began this work four years ago, as a 
body of conservative women impelled to 
take action lest our rights be wrested 
from us, and we have pursued the end we 
desire to attain, with determined adher- 
ence to our conservative principles and a 
successful resistance of all efforts on the 
part of those with whom we are in oppo- 
sition, to draw us into public meetings 
where debate descends into discussion, 
and personalities are used to advertise a 
cause. 





Yet we have always been glad to pre- 
sent our arguments to any sodlenee which 
desired to be enlightened as to our side of 
the question, and one of the new features 
of our work this winter has been the ap- 
pointment of a Sub-Committee consisting 
of Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, Mrs. Munroe 
Smith, Mrs. George White Field and Mrs, 
Joseph H. Rylance, who have conducted 
a series of most interesting meetings 
among the wage-earning women of thig 
Borough. 

The attendance and interest evinced in 
these meetings were very great, and we 
feel that seed has been sown in a quarter 
which has heretofore been neglected, 

The extension of the work through the 
City Branches has not been pressed dur- 
ing the past season. All through the city 
these Branches exist, and quietly continue 
their work, but the action of our Legisla- 
ture has been so entirely in Ae 
with our desires that no necessity has 
arisen to use any extraordinary effort to 
arouse public sentiment in our behalf. 

Reflect one moment upon what our or- 
ganization has accomplished in four years. 

At the Constitutional Convention of 
1894, through the influence of certain del- 
egates, we were enabled to defeat the 
Amendment to the Constitution proposed 
by the suffragists, by, if my memory 
serves me, but forty-five votes. We had 
then only a temporary organization cre- 
ated to meet an emergency, and disbanded 
after the emergency had passed. In 1895, 
after a very hurried re-organization, which 
was the origin of the permanent Associa- 
tion which meets here to-day, a commit- 
tee, of which I had the honor to be one, 
went to Albany to appear before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate, in the 
hope of preventing the passage by that 
body of a Concurrent Resolution to strike 
the word ‘‘male’’ out of Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle II. of the Constitution of this State, 
which was then before them. 

This Resolution had already passed the 
Assembly. We were frankly told that, 
while the Committee wished to hear us, 
as it had never had an opportunity of 
hearing any women in opposition, they in- 
tended to pass the Resolution, which they 
did, and it was adopted by the Senate. 
That was the last year of that Senate, and 
so it was important to the suffragists that 
the Resolution should be passed, and they 
had used every effort and energy to effect 
its passage. 

The next step would have been to get 
the Resolution passed by the new Legis- 
lature, after which it would have gone 
before the voters of the State for their 
decision. 

Just at this point our influence began 
to be felt. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the 
year immediately following the rejection 
of the proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment by the Constitutional Convention, 
an identical Resolution was passed by 
both Houses of the Legislature, and it 
was because we were warned of this im- 
pending danger, that this Association 
came into being. The first year of the 
new Legislature, 1896, it was found that a 
clerical error rendered the long-fought- 
for Resolution of no avail, and it was 
rescinded, 

Last year, the second of this Legisla- 
ture, we again appeared before the J udici- 
ary Committee of the Senate, and this 
time successfully. So thoroughly had we 
circulated our pamphlets, and so widely 
had we caused it to be known that we had 
organized to oppose the pernicious legis- 
lation proposed, that although hearings 
were given by the Judiciary Committees 
of both Senate and Assembly, neither re- 
ported favorably, and the Resolution was 
lost. This year the feeling in our favor 
has increased in strength, for the only 
hearing given at all during the session 
just closed was by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, of which we 
were not forewarned, because, as we were 
told later, it really was not necessary for 
us to appear. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee gave 
no hearings, the matter was passed over 
in silence, 

This growing feeling, so favorable to us, 
has however never blinded us to the neces- 
sity of vigorously carrying on our educa- 
tional work, and each individual member 
of the Legislature has received a personal 
letter, and certain selected pamphlets for 
his edification. 

Also a formal protest was presented at 
both Senate and Assembly shortly after 
the suffrage petition was introduced. 

The power we exert does not influence 
our own State alone, and we have been 
able to give that moral support which is 
so invaluable, to lowa this year, as last, 
we gave it to Illinois. With most com- 
mendable dignity and self-reliance, Iowa 
courteously refused all personal and 
pecuniary aid from New York and 
Massachusetts, saying that the women 
of Iowa must protect their own State; 
that women from both East and West 
were there to petition for the suffrage, 
but that without outside aid they would 
fight their battle alone. 

They fought and won. 

Iowa now stands with us, a State ar- 
rayed against a retrogressive change, and 
organized to resist all future efforts in 
that direction. 

Iowa is safe. 

The victory is a very significant one. 
for the suffragists announced last spring 
that they intended to change their ground, 
having failed in California, New York and 
Massachusetts, to say’ nothing of Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Nebraska, Arizona, Del- 
aware and Maine, and indeed some others; 
they would proceed to the “Middle West” 
and there wage successfully the war they 
could not win elsewhere. Success did not 
attend them. The victory is ours. . 

It is not too much to say that we ia 
New York are indebted to Massachusetts, 
which has just brought its yearly struggle 
to an unusually successful close, for that 
encouragement which is so necessary to 4 
new movement, and without which we 
could not at once have sprung into such 
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vigorous being. Together we last year 
stretched out our hands to Illinois, where 
now a strong organization flourishes, Mrs. 
Dodge having generously given of her 
time, and, without expense to the Asso- 
ciation, having gone to Chicago, where 
by her energy and knowledge she ma- 
terially aided in forming an Association 
similar to ourown. We three, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Illinois, called outa 
cheery greeting to lowa, and now four 
States stand organized to help forward 
the work in any State where the suf- 
fragists concentrate theirenergies. It has 
become necessary only for the suffragists 
to begin an agitation to have that same 
agitation at once create an opposition. All 
over the country it is known that we have 
here a specially energetic committee, and 
those roused elsewhere in opposition turn 
most naturally to us. 

Have I made it plain that there must be 
no lessening of interest because we have 
been successful? Success must not mean 
sloth, nor is the struggle ended because 
the close of the year’s work has come. It 
is a hydra-headed foe with which we have 
todo, We may scotch it, but it will take 
a long time to kill. 

A brief mention of one or two more 
items and 1 am done. 

The usual hearing was given the suf- 
fragists by Congress, but the possibility 
of the suffrage laws of all the States being 
changed through Congress is so remote 
that a letter to some of the members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate was deemed a sufficient pro- 
test from this Association. 

We have enrolled in our own Borough 
over 2,000 names, Brooklyn has nearly 
900, so that together we number about 
8,000, while throughout the State our 
membership reaches into the tens of 
thousands.* 

There have been distributed during the 
year by the Borough of Manhattan 3,542 
pamphlets; by the Borough of Brooklyn, 
2,587; by Albany, 3,350; total 9,479. 

Our treasurer's report shows that our 
present financial standing is most satisfac- 
tory, but this would not have been the 
case had we had any special calls upon 
our resources. We have not been obliged 
to send any emissary to another State as 
we did last year when Mrs. Crannell went 
to both Chicago and St. Louis for us, nor 
have we been obliged to send a committee 
to Albany. Another year such calls may 
be made upon our treasury, and we must 
be prepared to respond. 

Only thirty-four sustaining members 
have been obtained, as you have heard. 
We want sixty-six more, and I particularly 
urge you to fill up this number. Let me 
beg youin conclusion to hold this work 
near your hearts, and not to fail in your 
interest because it is so little exciting, 
and has so little of that fascination which 
many other kinds of work outside the 
home afford. It is the very nature ofa 
work that has for its inspiration the pro- 
tection of those rights which are doomed 
to destruction should women be thrust 
into the struggle and turmoil of public 
life and the scramble and rivalry of pol- 
itics, that it should be quiet and digni- 
fied, and tranquil; but it may also be per- 
sistent and progressive; and it may gain 
strength with every month, and power 
with every year, until it engulfs by its 
very depth and breadth the movement it 
was created to oppose. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
April 13, 1898. 
Lapis, I have the honor to report that 


during the year 1897-1898 the receipts of 
the Association have been as follows: 





Ammual dues.....0...cesceeeeeeeeeceees $291.00 
Annual subscriptions .....++++++see++ 3.00 
Contributions,........+eesseeeeeeee eee 147.00 
34 Sustaining Memberships........... 00 
Sales of literature.........+.--sseseeee 41.82 
Dues paid in advance for 1898-1899.... 9.00 
Total imcome.........scccccccccccerere $831.82 
Brought forward from previous year 318.98 
Total .occcccccccessccoccccerccccccoesces $1,150.80 
The expenses for the year have been ecg i 
Salary of Secretary.....+..cesceesseres 300.00 
POStZC ....ccccccccccces oe 50.00 
Print ng and Stationery.... sees 195,07 
Press Clippings.....+..+++seeeeseeseees 40.00 
Expenses of the Educational Com- 
Mitte... ccccvccccccccscecesceseccses 16.00 
Specially written article for wage 
Carning WOMEN........c+ereeeeeeeees 20.00 
Total expenses for the year......--+++ $621.07 
Income a8 ADOVE....+-+eeereeeeeesees 831.82 
Expenses a8 above.......+++-eeeere* 621.07 
Surplus for the year........++-++sseeee $210.75 
Surplus from previous year....--+++++ 318.98 


Balance in hand.........+.0++++s ~ $529.78 


There have been no travelling or other 
outside expenses during the past year, so 
that the balance on hand is larger than 
usual. Should any agitation be started 
by the suffragists the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation would immediately increase, and 
in view of this contingency I should like 
to suggest the advisability of keeping as 
large a balance as possible to meet all 
emergencies, and of not allowing the dues, 
subscriptions or sustaining memberships 
to fall off in number. The reason of the 
light expenses of the Educational Com- 





*The so-called “members” pay no dues, but 
merely sign their names to an anti-suffrage docu- 
ment. As Mrs. Livermore has pointed out, they 
show the same amount of interest as women who 
sign a suffrage petition; nomore. At the time of 
the last New York Constitutional Convention 
there were more than 300,000 signers to the suf- 
frage petition. 


mittee is that it has been so liberally 
assisted in its work, the halls and re- 
freshments have been given in every case. 
The $16.00 mentioned in the financial 
statement merely covers the postage. 
The comparison of the items, printing 
and stationery $195.07, and the sale of 
literature $41.82, goes to show how little 
we can expect the sale of our literature to 
cover the cost of the necessary stock, and 
enable us to distribute a quantity free of 
charge. Respectfully, 
ELEANOR G, HEWITT, 
Treasurer. 





Resolution passed April 13th, 1898: 
“That members of the Standing Committee 
pay the same dues (three dollurs) as they 
did last year.” 

Treasurer for the year 1898-9 (to whom 
all dues and contributions should be sent), 
a GEORGE WADDINGTON, 39 East 9th 
street. 
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; GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy, recently presented a fine picture of 
the battleship Maine to the Hingham High 
School, to adorn the walls of the school- 
room. 

Lowell’s home in Cambridge, Elmwood, 
has finally been secured as a public pos- 
session and shrine. The $35,000 required 
has been raised through popular subscrip- 
tion. Now Elmwood becomes a part of 
the park system of the environs of Bos- 
ton, and the house a memorial of Lowell. 


Mrs. W. M. Scott, the eloquent colored 
lecturer, who for five years has been act- 
ing as financial agent of Western College, 
of Macon, Mo., has been appointed general 
agent for the Home Mission Society, to 
represent its educational work among her 
people. Her headquarters will be at No. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss Annie E Potts has entered upon 
her duties as superintendent of visiting 
nurses in Syracuse, N. Y. Miss Potts has 
had extensive experience in the Massa 
chusetts General Hospital and in the Ma- 
ternity Hospital of Philadelphia, of which 
she was superintendent for nearly three 
years. She has also had valuable training 
in private nursing. 

Representative Cummings of New York 
has introduced a bill in the House for the 
relief of the widow of Ricardo Ruiz. It 
directs the payment of $75,000 to her out 
of any money paid into the treasury as the 
share of the United States in the proceeds 
from the sale of any prizes of war taken 
by the United States ships from Spain, or 
its citizens, or proceeds arising from any 
conquest made by the United States of 
Spanish possessions or property. The 
money is to be paid Mrs. Ruiz as indem- 
nity for the illegal imprisonment and kill- 
ing of Dr. Ruiz, an American citizen, by 
the authorities of the Spanish govern- 
ment in Cuba, in 1897. The Ruiz case has 
figured conspicuously in the correspond- 
ence of the State Department. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Sone—ane of them of a, well songs 
songs of this singin, ve the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and Ife that can 


be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and Nate alike.—-Grace Kis: 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12¢. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for eee oo See, Se different 

kinds, postpaid, for " ress 
Leafict Departinent, M. W.S.A., 3 Park St, 
Boston, Mass 

















BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the biood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
O., by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials 
free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the WomAn’s JoURNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘“‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” ‘Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper”’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


-_-- 


MARGERY’S MISTAKE. 





BY ROBERT P, UTTER, 


Margery was a little girl who lived in 
Washington not long ago, and this is what 
happened to her on the morning of her 
eighth birthday. 

Margery was apt to be forgetful—absent- 
minded, her mother called it; but her 
father said that her mind was not absent; 
it was just lazy, and she would have to 
make it keep at work. So her mother said 
to her that morning, as she started out to 
do an errand: ‘‘Now don’t forget, Mar- 
gery—raisins, powdered sugar, and soap; 
and tell him to send them right up as soon 
as he possibly can. And mail this letter 
as you go by the corner, too,”’ she added. 

“Yes’m, I will; I won’t forget,” an- 
swered Margery; and she ran down to the 
gate, and went skipping down the street. 
She seemed as much a part of the bright 
May morning as any bird or butterfly, 
her mother thought, as she watched her a 
moment before closing the door and re- 
suming her work. 

Margery had the money for her pur- 
chases in a pretty little alligator -skin 
purse, which her Uncle Arthur had just 
given her that morning as a birthday pres- 
ent. She was glad of an opportunity of 
using it so soon, and held it tightly clasped 
in her hand, peeping at it occasionally, as 
she ran along. She felt quite like a lady 
going shopping. Suddenly she thought, 
“I mustn’t forget,” and began repeating 
to herself, ‘‘Raisins, powdered sugar, and 
soap; raisins, powdered sugar and soap.” 
Before long she came to the mail-box 
on the corner, and, still repeating her 
list, stood upon tiptoe to reach the cover. 
It was along stretch for a little girl just 
eight years old; but she reached it at last, 
and then skipped along. 

But before she had gone ten steps she 
stopped suddenly, and looked at her right 
hand; it still held the letter, and her left 
hand was empty. In her anxiety to re- 
member her commissions, she had mailed 
her precious new purse! 

Her lip quivered; and she turned quickly 
back to the mail-box, with big tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks. She gazed in de- 
spair at the placid, round padlock which 
guarded Uncle Sam’s mail from the pub- 
lic. She could not even climb up and 
look in through the slot where her purse 
had disappeared. She sat down on a 
horse-block, and gave way to tears. 

Soon a huge policeman approached; and 
Margery plucked up sufficient courage to 
lay the case before him, and implore his 
aid in recovering the lost property. He 
pulled his mustache thoughtfully for a 
moment, then, telling her she ‘‘would 
have to wait for the collector,” stalked 
majestically on. 

Margery did not know who the collector 
was, or what good it would do her to wait 
for him; and so she extracted but small 
comfort from his reply, and her tears 
burst forth afresh. 

The officer was hardly out of sight, how- 
ever, before a man drew near, walking rap- 
idly down the street. Margery would not 
have appealed to him of her own accord; 
but at the sight of her little tear-stained 
face he stopped, and kindly inquired the 
cause of her grief. 

Margery told him her troubles as well 
as she could between her sobs. ‘‘Well, 
well,” he said; ‘‘that certainly is a pity. 
Let’s see how long we should have to 
wait.”” He went to the box, and read 
from a little card on the side which Mar- 
gery had not noticed, ‘Hours of collec- 
tion, 9 A. M.,12 M.,2and4 P.M.” He 
looked at his watch. “It is ten o’clock,”’ 





he said: ‘‘We should have to wait two 
hours. You see,” he explained, “every 
once in a while a postman comes around 
and opens the box, and takes out the let- 
ters people putin. If we were here then, 
he would give us the purse,” 

Margery nodded; and her face bright- 
ened at the prospect of regaining her 
property, even after waiting so long. 

“Perhaps you’d better run home now,” 
he continued, “and come back here in 
time to catch him.” 

Margery looked doubtful. 

‘*There!"’ exclaimed her friend; “there's 
a collector now! I'll catch him.” And 
he started almost at a run towards a little 
blue cart, which had stopped at another 
mail-box a block away. 

Margery saw him approach the postman 
and speak to him. Then the postman 
touched his cap; and both jumped into 
the little blue wagon, which came rapidly 
towards her. When they came to where 
she stood, they both got out; and the post- 
man produced a flat key on a brass chain. 
Margery watched him eagerly, her eyes 
dancing with delight. 

He opened the box. Margery stood on 
tiptoe to look in; but her friend lifted her 
up, and there she saw her purse lying on 
top of some letters and papers. She 
reached in and seized it, and held it as 
though she never intended to let it go 
again. 

The postman locked the box, and, leap- 
ing into his cart, drove off, touching his 
cap again at the courteous ‘‘Thank you”’ 
of Margery’s benefactor. Then he took 
her hand, and they went along towards 
the grocery. Margery felt as though she 
had known him all her life, and chatted 
freely, as she ran along by his side. 

“He knew you, didn’t he?” she said. 
“He came right away when you ask 
him, didn’t he? I guess he wouldn't have 
come at all if I'd have asked him. Do you 
think he would?” She talked very fast 
in her excitement. 

When they reached the store he parted 
with her at the door, lifting his hat as 
though she were a lady. The grocer 
looked after him as he went up the street; 
and, as he took her order, he said: 

“Do you know that gentleman?” 

“No,” answered Margery. 

‘That is the President.” 

Margery opened her blue eyes very wide, 
and ran home quickly. She did not think 
the President was justa man. Her mother 
met her at the door, and, seeing the letter 
still in her hand, exclaimed: ‘*There, Mar- 
gery! I was afraid you would forget some- 
thing. You haven’t mailed my letter."’-— 
Christian Register. 


HUMOROUS. 


Little Bob—I could walk the rope just 
as well as the man in the circus, if it 
wasn’t for one thing. Little Willie—What 
is that? Little Bob—I'd fall off. 


Zola is not usuallyjregarded as a humor- 
ist, but there is a good story told of a joke 
he once tried on a Paris waiter. The 
waiters in Parisian restaurants, no matter 
what is asked for, are never at a loss for 
an answer, and when Zola one day de- 
manded a “‘sphing & la Marengo,” a mem- 
ber of the fraternity replied, “I am sorry 
to say, we are out of them, monsieur.” 
‘*What,’”’ demanded Zola, “no more 
sphinx?” The waiter came up close to 
the novelist, and in a confidential whisper 
said: “‘We have some, monsieur; but I 
don’t care to serve them to you, as they 
are not quite fresh.’’—London Figaro. 











A good appetite 

Is essential to good health. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla creates an 

Appetite, tones and 

Strengthens the stomach. 

And builds up the whole system. 

It relieves that tired feeling, and by 
purifying and enriching the blood, it 
promptly and permanently cures all 
scrofula eruptions, boils, humors, pimples 
and sores; strengthens the nerves, and 
gives sweet refreshing sleep. No other 
medicine has taken such hold upon the 
confidence of the people as Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and its record of great cures is un- 
equalled by any other preparation. You 
may take Hood’s Sarsaparilla with the 
utmost confidence that it will do you 
good. ’ 

——@-——— 


FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A ‘dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely dressed in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. THE Brest BIRTHDAY 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELKUS, 196 Summer 
Sreet, Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session 
Of five weeks during July and Aug- 


ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the :::: : 














Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training ——_— 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 





STEINERT B’LD'G, - 162 Boylston St. 


CChauncy-Hall . 





School... 3 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 

SCHOOL OF Opens Oct. 6. p,Courges. 
Literature, Oscar Fa 

EXPRESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
preaves, etc.. S. S. Curry. 

h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 

Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and Cr classes, ? 
to ph rs a week, Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Bo 


ston. 
Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the sinovi Librarv. snihes 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTuHMorz, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, iP Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. care 
of Friends. Full college courses for sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Healthful location, extensive unds, 
ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full culars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. Eifteenth year. O 


1 
Prepares for all colleges admi women. Spectl 
courses. Bighteen iSstracters. | Music, Art, 
jum. Handsome accommodations for ag 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
am Hm 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatic 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide songs of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
tion to bine entertai t, instruction, and 
profit. 

















Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAI!’s QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American peoplé, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. ELiis, A.M. 12moe cloth, 94478 
pP., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 84-164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 Ps illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, ¢; 25. 


The Lady of the Violets 


By FRANK West ROLiins. New Edition. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 


By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy ae Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
designed cover. It contains all the author's 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By Vincinta F 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl i.” ‘an 

Girls,” ‘Mostly Marjorie Day,” ete. Cloth $1 

Queer Janet 
By GRACE LE BARON, author of ‘‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. IiJustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers, Bosto» 
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THE ARMY NURS& ASSOCIATION OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


Will give a Camptire and Reception, with 
short speeches, at 3.30 P. M., Wednesday, 


June 15, 1898, at John A. Andrew, Post No. | 


15, G. A. R. Hall, 1151 Washington Street 
(near cor. Dover), Boston, Mass. 

Many old nurses are expected to be pres- 
ent, Our readers are invited to attend. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore is expected. Mrs. Henry 
F. Miller, Regent of Daughters of Veterans, 
will speak on Faneuil Hall; Major Duches- 
ney, of Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 
newly-elected commander, and Leonard 
Couch, Commander of Sons of Veterans, 
Taunton, will also make addresses. 


—_———- 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 








The National Woman Suffrage Association 
of Massachusetts will celebrate the 50th an- 
niversary of the First Woman's Rights 
Convention on June 17, at Ocean Spray, 
Winthrop, Mass. It will be a Basket Picnic; 
literary exercises held in Ocean Spray Hall, 
lunch at cottage of Mrs. Rebecca H.Christian. 
Hot drinks and ice cream on sale. 

All suftragists, with friends, are cordially in- 
vited. Each is requested to bring a teaspoon. 
Boat leaves Winthrop Wharf, 475 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, at 9.40 A. M. Barges will 
take passengers from the boat to the hall, 
Sree, at the 940 boat only. Return trip by 
trains which leave each half hour in P. M. 
SaLoME MERBITT, 
Lavina A. Hatcu, 
Resecca H, CuristIan, 


THEN AND NOW. 


Committee 








Gerritt Smith, in 1873, in a Fourth of 
July address at Syracuse, N. Y., demanded 
immediate American intervention to free 
the Cubans from Spanish misrule. I[n it 
he said: 


The island of Cuba is less than a hun- 
dred miles from us. She lies at the feet 
of this great nation, imploring our mercy. 
She is probably the most fertile and beau- 
tiful island on the globe. God has dealt 
very bountifully with her, but man very 
cruelly. Her vast aboriginal population 
melted rapidly away under the new dis- 
eases and heavy tasks which Spanish 
greed imposed. In the year 1853 not one 
Indian was left on the island. Some had 
escaped to Florida; some had committed 
suicide. Poor Africa, for centuries the 
prey of Christendom, was taxed to supply 
their place. Negro slavery succeeded to 
Indian slavery. Cuba, from the time of 
her discovery, has been ruled by Spain. 
From year to year, under the terrors and 
tortures of the lash, and under other ter- 
rors and tortures, Spain has drawn from 
poor Cuba all that she could possibly be 
made to yield. Spanish hunger has never 
ceased to feed on Cuban fatness. But it 
is only in the past five years (1868 to 1873) 
that the sufferings and rorrows of Cuba 
have reached their climax. During these 
five years Spain has sent 70,000 soldiers to 
Cuba. These, along with some 30,000 
Spaniards on the island, she has employed 
to rivet the chains of slavery upon 400,000 
negroes, and to slaughter all, both whites 
and blacks, who should dare to resist her 
authority. Cuban diseases and Cuban valor 
account for the destruction of nearly the 
whole of these 70,000 soldiers. On the 
other hand, quite as many of the insur- 
gents have fallen. Spain spares none of 
her Cuban prisoners; and even women and 
children do not always escape her mur- 
derous rage. 

Gerritt Smith urged immediate inter- 
vention and the abolition of slavery twenty- 
five years ago, exclaiming ‘Free Cuba 
Now.’’ But the insurrection continued, 
with accumulating horrors, until 1879, 
when a truce was effected and the insur- 
gents emancipated their slaves. But the 
picture drawn in 1873 is equally true in 
1898. Let us hope that our intervention 
may put an end to these horrors forever. 

H. B. B. 





SUMMER WORK FOR SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 


During the summer months, while Con- 
gress and Legislatures and party politics 
take a breathing spell, the cruel war in 
the Western and Eastern Indies will con- 
tinue. On the burning coasts of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, with malaria in the air, and 
languid heat day and night in the stifling 
holds of our steel battle-ships, the monoto- 
nous watch over the blockaded ports will 
go on, while the slow processes of disease 
and starvation decimate Spaniards and 
Cubans alike, penned up in their crowded 
cities. In the East Indies it will be the 
same, only worse, in a still more deadly 
climate, while the barbarous Spaniards 
are being slowly exterminated by savage 
insurgents. 

If, as seems probable, armies of occupa- 
tion are landed by our Government, great 
sickness and mortality must follow during 
the next five months, and if our troops 
are retained at Tampa and Chickamauga, 
the same will be to some extent the case. 
Under these critical circumstances, we 
hope that every suffrage league in Massa- 
chusetts will temporarily act as an aux- 
iliary of the Volunteers’ Aid Association, 
under the capable and experienced leader- 
ship of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. In an 
excellent letter, which appeared simul- 


taneously in the Woman’s JournNAL and 
| the Transcript, Mrs. Livermore has al- 
| ready outlined the methods of work and 
| the supplies that will be needed. Her 
| brief article on ‘‘Hospital Contributions” 
| appears this week. Next week we shall 
| publish a circular from her giving definite 
| instructions and practical suggestions for 
| the use of our auxiliaries, which will be 
| sent to the officers of every league for 
| distribution. Correspondence with head- 
quarters at the Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
3 Park Street, is invited. No time should 
be lost, for the supplies are already 
| needed, and the need will grow daily 
more imperative. 

Here is a tine opportunity for work. 
Under the suffrage banner our clubs can 
rally new recruits who, while promoting 
Cuban liberty, will learn to value their 
own. We will furnish clubs with speak- 
ers to explain the conditions of life in the 
tropics, and the exigencies of position 
and climate to which our troops will be 
exposed. Let every club call a patriotic 
meeting and send to this office for a 
speaker. H. B. B. 
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NEW YORK “ANTI” REPORT. 


The Woman's JourNAL last week 
printed the annual report published in 
1897 by the New York State Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women. This week we print the report 
published by the same Association in 1893. 

Studying the reports for the two years, 
we find that the total income of the 
“Anti” Association for 1897-8 shows a 
falling off of about two hundred dollars 
as compared with its total income for 
1896-7. In both years we find that by far 
the largest single item of expense was the 
salary of the secretary. 

It appears from the report that an effort 

has been made to find a hundred women 
who would contribute ten dollars each to 
the ‘‘Anti” Association, but in spite of 
urgent appeals, only thirty-four such 
women have been found. There are 
nearly two million women in New York 
State, and the opponents of equal suffrage 
claim that they have the sympathy of the 
vast majority of these, including nearly 
all the rich women and large tax-payers. 
Therefore it is significant to learn that 
out of these 1,800,000 women, only thirty- 
four are sufficiently interested in opposing 
equal rights to give ten dollars a year to 
the “Anti’’ Association. 
With entire respect for the good inten- 
tions of most of the women engaged in 
this reactionary movement, it is impos- 
sible to keep from smiling a little over 
their report. The amusing self-compla- 
cency with which they assume that ‘‘we” 
have defeated equal suffrage wherever it 
has met with a defeat, suggests the old 
lady in one of William Black’s stories 
who made a specialty of writing anony- 
mous letters to prime ministers and other 
distinguished persons, advising them what 
course to take in public affairs. As it 
sometimes happened that they did the 
things she had recommended, she spent 
her life in great self-satisfaction, con- 
vinced that she exerted an immense and 
salutary influence upon the destinies of 
the British Empire. Equal suffrage now 
comes up for discussion every year in so 
many Legislatures that our ‘Anti’ friends 
call itin this report ‘‘a hydra-headed foe.” 
Every year it is victorious in a few places, 
and is beaten in the rest, where public 
opinion is not yet ripe for it; but there is 
no reason to believe that it has ever been 
defeated in any State where it would have 
been carried but for the ‘Anti’ Associa- 
tion. 

Another amusing passage of the report 
is where the chairman of the executive 
committee congratulates her friends upon 
‘a successful resistance of all efforts on 
the part of those with whom we are in 
opposition, to draw us into public meet- 
ings where debate descends into dis- 
cussion, and personalities are used to 
advertise a cause.”” No one ever exploited 
personalities to advertise a cause more 
thoroughly than the ‘“‘Anti’” Association. 
A list of fashionable names is about all 
there is to that society; and it prints 
them on all occasions. Neither is it dis- 
approval of ‘‘personalities” in the other 
sense of the word that leads them to de- 
cline discussion. Mrs. Helen Kendrick 
Johnson is chairman of their educational 
committee, and her recent book on 
woman suffrage is full of the most flagrant 
personalities. The real reason why they 
decline discussion is because they always 
get the worst of it. This result is inevi- 
table; not because they lack intelligence, 
but because there are no arguments on 
that side that will bear a moment’s 
analysis. 

But perhaps the most significant passage 
of the report is where the chairman says: 

Let me beg you in conclusion to hold 
this* work near your hearts, and not to 
fail in your interest because it is so little 
exciting, and has so little of that fascina- 
tion which many other kinds of work out- 
side the home afford. 

The standard-bearer of the ‘Anti’s’’ 
urges her sisters to carry on this particu- 





lar kind of *‘work outside the home,” and 
is afraid they will neglect it because they 
are engaged in so many other kinds of 
work outside the home which they find 
more fascinating! While the remon- 
strants, in their public appeals, always 
pose as “home women,” it has often been 
noted that the most active among them 
are by no means home women, in the 
sense of women who stay at home all the 
time; in fact, that they find many kinds of 
“‘work outside the home” just as fascinat- 
ing as the most ultra suffragist is sup- 
posed to; but it is interesting to have the 
admission made oflicially in black and 
white. Altogether, the report is rich 
reading, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of all friends of equal rights. 
A. 8. B. 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, a Washing- 
ton woman who has been charged with 
the selection of all the war nurses for the 
Government during the present conflict, 
is called the D »rothea Dix of the Spanish- 
American war. 

Zion's Herald says: 

Medical women in England have won, 
after twenty-five years of persistent effort. 
The dogged conservatism of the English 
people is very slow to yield a point, and 
for many years women wishing to enter 
upon the study and practice a medicine 
have been seriously handicapped; but the 
simple announcement that the Princess of 
Wales will open the new building of the 
women’s medical college on the 11th of 
July is proof that the conservatism has 
yielded. The building forms only a part 
of a carefully matured plan for a medical 
college for women that will give them an 
established place among the medical fra- 
ternity. Its cost is about $50,000. 

Dr. Elizabeth Fransis, of St. Louis, is a 
woman of brains and energy, who found 
herself at maturity thrown upon her own 
resources for the support of herself and 
her child. Starting with nothing, she has 
managed to give herself a medical educa- 
tion at a cost of $1,000, and to build up 
a good practice. When confronted with 
the problem of self-support, Dr. Fransis 
sought employment at the only trade she 
had ever learned — housekeeping. By 
working in hotels she was able to care for 
herself, her child and her mother, and to 
save $600 a year for payment of her 
medical course. 





IT INCREASES WOMEN’S INFLUENCE. 
Dover, DEL., JUNE 3, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The following paragraph is from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of yesterday, June 
2, and is significant: 

In New Zealand, women have the right 
to vote for members of the Legislature, 
and, if the facts are correctly reported, 
they exercise the right, too. Out of a total 
female population of 140,000, 109,461 quali- 
fied for the recent election, and out of the 
latter number 90,290 went to the polls and 
voted. The politicians are mighty care- 
ful what they say of women there. 

When women vote, their opinions count 
elsewhere than at the ballot-box. Where 
they do not vote, their opinions count for 
little in matters of public policy. 

WESLEY WEBB. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The June meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation was held at Amesbury on 
June 7, by invitation of the Elizabeth H. 
Whittier Club, which is named for the 
poet’s sister. The ushers in the church 
were pretty girls in Quaker bonnets. 
About 800 women were present. Mrs. 
Emilie B. Smith, president of the enter- 
taining club, gave the address of welcome. 

Miss Florence Everett, Federation sec- 
retary, reported that the Massachusetts 
Federation, which began five years ago 
with twenty clubs, now includes 124 clubs, 
with an aggregate membership of 17,000 
women. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was greeted with 
prolonged applause. She spoke of her 
visit to Rome, where a woman’s club was 
formed during the winter. Mrs. Howe 
continued: 





I should be sorry to say anything calcu- 
lated to stimulate our national vanity, but 
although we are neither better nor worse 
than other people, I do feel that we 
American women have an important part 
to play in the progress of modern civiliza- 
tion. In the circumstances that have 
brought us to our present position, I seem 
to discover a clear, logical concatenation. 

The Christian rule that bids us to do to 
others as we would have them do to us is 
the best possible rule for individuals as 
for nations, since, if followed, it removes 
any reasonable cause of difference and 
complaint. Our government was devised 
and instituted in strict accordance with 
this rule, and, in so far as we have fol- 
lowed it, we have attained unrivalled 
growth and prosperity. Another maxim 
of our faith is the assembling of the peo- 
ple for the upholding of high ideals, and 
lastly the Christian ideal which places by 
the side of the man the woman as his 
equal in moral claim and individual re- 
sponsibility. From this deep persuasion, 
cherished in the noblest hearts, comes the 





exceptional position of the women in this 


| country, the opportunities of education, 
| the freedom of association, the women’s 
clubs, the State and General Federation. 

I hope that we shall study and find out 
deep truths about the causes of evil in 
the community, and available sources of 
prevention and cure. Whatever else we 
do or do not, let us keep up a healthful 
tone of confidence in the great principles 
of representative government, and main- 
tain a jealous vigilance over the public 
system of education, which is the very 
breath of life to our community. Even 
in the present crisis, let us have patience 
to learn the true lesson that is set for us. 

Mrs. Howe, who has been president of 
the Massachusetts Federation from the 
beginning, declined a reélection. The 
assembly, by acclamation, voted to make 
her honorary president, the whole au- 
dience rising and waving a Chautauqua 
salute. Mrs. Howe responded in her 
usual bright fashion, saying she hoped 
always to be held in affectionate remem- 
brance by club women, to whom she 
wanted to feel like a sort of grandmother. 
Other officers were chosen as follows: 
President, Miss O. M. E. Rowe; vice- 
presidents, May Alden Ward, Electa N. L. 
Walton, L. T. Baldwin, Sarah A. Forbes; 
secretary, Miss Florence Everett; assist- 
ant secretary, Annie S. Colby; treasurer, 
Adelaide N. Blodgett; directors for three 
years, Anna T. Bush, Ruth Gibson, Caro- 
line S. Holden, Ida Hunneman, and J. 
Arabelle Punchard. A number of inter- 
esting papers and reports were read. 
During the noon recess the members 
visited Whittier’s grave, his old home, 
and other historic spots. The next meet- 
ing of the Federativn will be held in New 
Bedford, Oct. 2. The subject for discus 
sion will be ‘“‘Sensational Journalism.” 


<>" 


CLARA BARTON'S PLANS. 

Miss Clara Barton has returned North 
in good health and spirits. After spend- 
ing several days in Washington, in con- 
sultation with officials of the State De- 
partment, she went to New York to confer 
with other members of the Red Cross 
Committee, and with officials of the Relief 
Committee, regarding the Red Cross work 
in the field during the expected military 
and naval expeditions. Whether she will 
return to Tampa or not depends upon cir- 
cumstances. If she finds it necessary to 
remain in Washington, other representa- 
tives of the Red Cross, she says, will fol- 
low the army. Referring to the principal 
object of her visit—the fitting out of two 
hospital relief ships—Miss Barton said to 
aN. Y. Tribune reporter: 

“It is now proposed to use the funds 
obtained by the National Red Cross Relief 
Comm.ttee, of which Bishop Potter is 
chairman, to fit up two ships, one to oper- 
ate on the Atlantic Coast, and the other 
on the Pacific, with the Philippines as a 
possible objective point.” 

It is expected that the vessels will be 
fitted up in much the same way as the 
army hospital ship Relief, now preparing 
for service, and they will operate under 
the Naval articles of the Geneva Treaty. 
Each ship will have a hospital and surgical 
staff, and be well supplied with provi- 
sions. The Red Cross also, according to 
Miss Barton, proposes to secure two large 
steam launches, yachts or tugs, to be used 
as relief dcspatch boats. These will carry 
fresh provisions from Tampa to the fleets, 
and will bring back the wounded or sick 
who may be consigned to them. Miss 
Barton said further that the National Re- 
lief Committee has now in its treasury 
about $70,000, $30,000 of which was col- 
lected by the San Francisco Committee. 
This amount is being daily supplemented 
by other contributions. 

The present work of the Red Cross, 
according to Miss Barton, is the care of all 
the reconcentrados outside of Cuba. For 
a while the Red Cross cared for the men 
on the captured Spanish ships, but now 
the Government looks out for them. Re- 
garding the reported confiscation by the 
Spaniards of the relief supplies left in 
Cuba under the Red Cross at the opening 
of hostilities, Miss Barton said: 

“‘As a matter of fact, the Spaniards are 
under no treaty obligations to refrain 
from the confiscation of supplies, but I 
have positive assurances that they have so 
refrained in every instance, and this I 
believe is due to the fact that they look 
upon the Red Cross as sacred. The com- 
mon people especially seem to look upon 
the cross as having some relation to the 
religious symbol. We left sufficient pro- 
visions in nearly all the principal Cuban 
towns to last the reconcentrados until 
June 1. These must now be exhausted, 
but there is enough left in Havana for 
another month. Unfortunately, however, 
nearly one thousand tons of provisions 
sent into Cuba just before the war on a 
steamer chartered by the Government were 
promptly seized by the Spaniards. These 
were not under the Red Cross protection.” 

Asked if there was any need for more 
nurses, Miss Barton said: 

‘Not at present. There isn’t any one to 
nurse. Thousands of applications are still 
pouring in, but we can only say that even 











if we get into Cuba our first work will be 
the distribution of food.” 

Miss Barton also said that the Spaniards 
had scrupulously protected any building 
or station in Cuba which bore the sign of 
the Red Cross. An orphan asylum for the 
orphans of reconcentrados who had been 
killed in the war has been established in 
Cuba by Miss Barton, and the Spaniards 
have protected this from pillage. Miss 
Barton also spoke of the efficient service 
already rendered by the Woman's Auxili- 
aries, and said: “I think there will be 
work enough for all, if the war continues.” 

Miss Barton has recently entered into 
an arrangement with the president of the 
Portuguese Society of the Red Cross, by 
which letters from Spanish prisoners of 
war within the United States lines will be 
delivered to their relatives and friends in 
Spain. 





WOMEN AS FACTORY INSPECTORS. 


The Home Secretary of England lately 
reduced the authority of women factory 
inspectors to initiate prosecutions for 
breaches of the Factory Acts, though it 
was not charged that they had abused the 
power. He has now refused to appoint a 
woman inspector for the potteries, though 
a large proportion of the workers are 
women and girls, and they often become 
afflicted with blindness and paralysis in 
consequence of the lack of proper sanitary 
precautions. The London Woman’s Signal 
says: “‘Where the physical troubles of 
female workers are concerned, it is fully 
proved that it is desirable to have a wom- 
an inspector, for they will speak to her 
with a freedom and readiness that they 
will not use towards a man. Hence, it 
would seem desirable to give the women 
potters this aid and protection.” 

But when a deputation waited on the 
Home Secretary, to urge the appointment 
of a woman as inspector, he objected that 
“anything in the nature of dual control 
between the woman and the man inspector 
would be to be deprecated; and that he 
would not contemplate making the wom- 
an subject to the authority of the man.”’ 
A contingent of workers blinded by the 
industry were brought up to see the 
Home Secretary, but he refused to re- 
ceive them. 





WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Kate Stoneman, of the New York 
State Normal College, has just received 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
Union University. This degree is given 
by the University only to those who have 
been admitted to the bar and have after- 
wards taken a two years’ course in the 
Albany Law School, a department of 
Union University. Miss Stoneman was 
the first woman in New York State to pass 
an examination for admission to the bar 
(May 6, 1886). When she afterward ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court for admission 
she was refused, the reason given being 
‘no precedent.” The New York Legisla- 
ture was in session, and before the close 
of the term of court a bill to admit women 
to the practice of law had been passed in 
both branches, signed by the Governor 
and Secretary of State, and on the last day 
of the sitting of the court, May 20, Miss 
Stoneman again presented herself, this 
time reinforced by the new law with the 
Governor’s signature scarcely dry, estab- 
lished ‘‘precedent,’’ and was admitted. 
The constitution of 1894 incorporated the 
law, thus removing the danger of repeal. 

Miss Stoneman prepared herself by the 
study of law in a law office, as the Albany 
Law School did not then admit women. 
Two years ago the door was opened, and 
Miss Stoneman was the first woman stu- 
dent, as also the first woman to graduate 
and the first woman to receive a degree 
from Union University. All this time she 
has continued her work as teacher in the 
New York State Normal College, where 
she has been employed since 1866. Her 
work has had for motive throughout the 
advance and multiplication of opportuni- 
ties for the higher education of the young 
women of her own and other States. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Laura S, HAVILAND died lately 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., at the home 
of her brother, Mr. S. B. Smith, in her 
ninetieth year. She had lived a remarka- 
ble and beneficent life. 

Laura Smith was born in Leeds County, 


Ontario, Canada, in 1808. She was a 
farmer’s daughter. In 1815 the family 
moved to New York State. In her girl- 


hood John Woolman’s history of the slave 
trade fell into her hands. She says: “I 
often read until the midnight hour, and 
could not rest until I had read it twice 
through. My sympathies became too 
deeply enlisted for time to efface.”’ 

At sixteen she married Mr. Charles 
Haviland, Jr. In 1829 they removed to 
Raisin, Lenawee County, Mich. They 


were active in the work of the “‘under- 
ground railway,” and were confidential 
friends of Levi Coffin. They established 
on their farm a manual training-school, to 
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June Weddings 


An Unexcelled Stock of Fine China 
and Glass 


ADAPTED TO 


Wedding Gifts, 


Richly Cut Crystal Glass Pieces 
from $2 to $120. Also Glass Table Ser- 
vices from $12 to $600. 

Fine Lamps from Doulton, Wedg- 
wood and Minton (with decorated globes 
to harmonize). 

Rich Colored and Gilt 
Glass in Vases, Hocks, 
Loving Cups. 

Single dozens of rare China plates, 
exquisite designs (in white silk cases or 
without), costing from $10 to $300 per 
dozen. New and superb specimens of the 
potter's art. 

China Game Sets from the Royal 
Worcester Porcelain Co., in white satin 
boxes, costing from $30 to $90 each. 

Cloisonne Vases direct from Yoko- 
hama, our own importation, 35 to $70 
each. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals from 
Doulton, Minton and the old blue from 
Hong Kong, $10 to $90. 

Umbrella Holders, new designs 
from Doulton, Minton, Wedgwood and 
Holland; also the old blue Fitzhugh 
China, 33 to 360. 

Mirzapoor Ware. 
Oriental Shapes and Colors. 
Ornamental pieces, $2 to $15. 
for Ceramic collections. 

Old Blue Delft Plaques. Genuine 
pieces direct from The Hague, $10 to $70. 

Dinner Sets. An unexcelled ex- 
hibit from the ordinary to the most 
expensive, including Royal Worcester, 
Minton, Doulton, Wedgwood, Haviland, 
Ridgways, Cauldon, Canton, Austrian and 
American. 

In sets or parts of sets. 

Bric-a-Brac Cabinets, Crystal 
fronts. Some beautiful specimens from 
Dresden and Paris, $50 to $90. 

China Bon Bon Boxes, Handsome 
decorations on Porcelain and Faience, $1 
to $15. 

Vases of every class, from the Bo- 
hemian Glass to the richer German and 
French Porcelain, up to the costly decora- 
tions from Minton, Doulton, and Crown 
Derby, costing $200 per pair; the largest 
and finest exhibit assembled on this con- 
tinent. 

Hotel and Club Department, 
fourth floor. An extensive line of stock 
patterns always readily matched, an ad- 
vantage appreciated by experienced stew- 
ards. All grades, from the ordinary to the 
finest banquet service made. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co., 


Wholesale and Retail. 


120 FRANKLIN. 


which colored children were admitted on 
equal terms. This grew into the Raisin 
Institute. 

Her husband died in 1854. From that 
time to the close of her eventful life she 
gave herself to philanthropic work. When 
the war broke out, the seventeen boy 
pupils and the male teachers of the Raisin 
Institute enlisted, and ‘‘Aunt Laura’’ went 
as a nurse. Under Gen. O. O. Howard 
she became an inspector of hospitals, and 
was at the same time an agent of the 
secret service. She saw much service at 
the front, and it was through her exer- 
tions that three thousand Union soldiers, 
imprisoned for long terms at Ship Island 
and Dry Tortugas for minor offences by 
an Official in sympathy with the rebellion, 
were released. Among her varied experi- 
ences was the witnessing of the marriage 
of twenty couples of colored people at one 
time. The ceremony was performed by 
Colonel Eaton, an army chaplain. The 
men all answered in concert, and the 
women the same, and the Colonel and 
“Aunt Laura,”’ after a fervent prayer, pre- 
sented their congratulations to each one 
with a handshake. 

At the close of the war Mrs. Haviland 
remained in Washington two years in 
the interest of the freedmen. When the 
exodus of colored people to Kansas oc- 
curred, she went with them, and was 
secretary of their relief commission for 


Carlsbad 
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two years. Returning to Michigan, she 
visited prisons and jails in evangelistic 
work, and founded the Coldwater School 
for Indigent Children. Later she and 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap were largely instru- 
mental in securing the establishment of 
the State School for Girls at Adrian. 
Mrs. Haviland was one of the earliest 
workers in the temperance Crusade. She 
was a prison evangelist of power and fer- 
vor. 

Her autobiography, *‘A Woman's Life 
Work,” published in 1883, has gone 
through several editions. It is thrilling 
with incidents of the “underground rail- 
way,”’ and stories of camp, battle-field and 
hospital. She was entertaining in conver- 
sation, always genial and pleasant, and 
was loved by all who knew her. The 
Northwestern Advocate says: 

Little wonder that soldiers to this day 
are ready to kneel to her shadow and to 
kiss the garments of the noble messenger 
who feared neither slave hunter nor pom- 
pous, strutting officer who swore at wom- 
en, and proposed to send such nurses out 
of the region of battles and suffering. .. . 
God never opened prison doors more sin- 
gularly and miraculously for his heroes 
recorded in the New Testament than he 
did for Laura Haviland. The divine 
Christ was with her night and day, and 
when the heathen raged, swore, threat- 
ened death and extermination, many harsh 
tongues and cruel hearts were withered 
as by some flitting glimpse of an invisible 
personage who walked with Laura Havi- 
land continually. 

She was a fearless woman. Neither 
pistols nor prisons could prevent her from 
doing what she believed to be duty. Her 
religious affiliations were originally with 
the Society of Friends, her father having 
been a minister and her mother a clerk in 
that denomination. While the Friends 
held no slaves, in the beginning of the 
anti-slavery struggle they discouraged 
agitation of the question. For this reason 
Mrs. Haviland retired from the society 
and identified herself with the Methodist 
church. When the Quakers assumed a 
more aggressive attitude on the slavery 
question, she returned to their fellowship, 
and remained a faithful and honored mem- 
ber the rest of her days. 

Her last illness continued through weary 
weeks of suffering, but so great were her 
patience and her joy in the hope of the 
blessed life beyond that it was said ‘‘her 
sick room was the gateway of heaven.” 

All her life she was an advocate of 
equal suffrage, and she dictated the fol- 
lowing from her death-bed: 

The message of greeting and benedic- 
tion of Laura S. Haviland to Adrian W. 
C. T. U. and the W. C. T. U. scattered 
abroad: 

In the name of Jesus, whom I love, I 
send greetings and prayer for the success 
of your work, and especially in the inter- 
ests and triumph of that fundamental 
principle enunciated in our constitution, 
that the governed should have a voice in 
making the laws which are to govern 
them. For this we should petition until 
universal suffrage is granted in our State 
and nation. 

For this let the whole membership of 
all the W. C. T. U.’s be given boldness of 
purpose, and may the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you. Amen. 

The funeral services at Grand Rapids 
were held in the Plainfield Avenue M. E. 
Church, conducted by the pastor, Rev. G. 
C. Draper, and also in the Friends’ church, 
north of Adrian, where the interment 
took place. Two ministers, two colored 
men, and two G. A. R. men were pall- 
bearers. Old students of the Raisin In- 
stitute, the W. C. T. U., the four hundred 
girls of the Industrial School, her old co- 
workers for half a century, and hosts of 
later friends and neighbors united in 
beautiful and touching services. 

——__o—_—__ 


ELIZABETH G. PECKHAM. 


Elizabeth G. Peckham entered into rest, 
May 1, 1898, aged seventy-six years. She 
was the revered and devoted mother of 
seven children, four of whom are now 
living. Her husband, Joseph W. Peck- 
ham, went to the spirit world fifteen years 
before her. She shared with him both the 
odium and the pleasure of the early anti- 
slavery agitators, and their home was a 
haven for many a weary worker in that 
reform, as well as for the hunted slave—a 
haven from which they went on their way 
cheered and encouraged. She was by 
nature modest and retiring, yet a woman 
of strong convictions and the courage to 
defend them. The only occasion upon 








For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
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which the daughter who writes of her re- 
members her acting in public was when, 
with wondering, childish gaze, the little 
girl saw her mother ascend the stairs of a 
high, old-fashioned Methodist pulpit, and 
introduce Mrs. Lectilla Albro, who was to 
give a lecture on temperance. She was 
deeply interested in every movement for 
the uplifting of humanity, and devoutly 
believed in the equality of the sexes, as 
the means to that end. She was one of 
the first members of the Political Equal- 
ity Club of Easton, and though debarred 
from attending the meetings regularly on 
account of feeble health, many of its most 
interesting papers and discussions were 
the outgrowth of her suggestions, gleaned 
from the current literature pertaining 
thereto. She was a constant reader and a 
close student, and in many ways made it 
possible for others to do what she was 
unable to perform. She was as heroic to 
every known duty and as willing to help, 
to the utmost of her strength, all who 
needed her aid, as the bravest soldier in 
earthly conflicts. Her hands were seldom 
idle, and the abundance of useful articles 
in her home attest her skill and industry. 

The funeral was held at the home of her 
daughters, in Easton, May 4. The Rev- 
erend William Brundage, of Albany, con- 
ducted the services, which were most im- 
pressive and acceptable. 

CHLOE A. Sisson. 
Easton, N Y., May 24, 1898. 
fete: Bees 

Mrs. MARION FrRANcES Dyer, wife of 
Charles O. Dyer, died at Needham, May 
14, aged fifty-one years. In her death we 
for the third time since the formation of 
our Suffrage League mourn a loved and 
faithful president. Her interest and 
tenderness for unfortunates, who need the 
care and attention of others morally 
stronger than themselves, commanded 
the respect of all who knew her. Though 
far from strong, she cheerfully aided every 
good work. Suffrage was very dear to 
her heart. The last act of her public life 
was at a meeting of the League, held with 
her, where plans were presented to raise 
money to carry on the work. A few 
weeks later, she went away, hoping to 
gain strength by a change. We extend 
cordial sympathy to her afflicted family, 
in this their hour of heavy sorrow. 

8. E. M. K. 
Needham, Mass., June 4, 1898. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, JUNE 7, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of our City League 
was held on Thursday evening, June 2, at 
412 Ninth Avenue. The annual reports 
were read, and the election of officers 
took place. Mrs. Devereux Blake was 
again chosen president. The other officers 
are: Vice-presidents, Mrs. Theodosia C. 
Goss, Mrs. Esther Herrman, Dr. Phoebe 
T. B. Waite and Miss Harriette A. Keyser; 
recording secretary, Miss Hannah A. Bab 
cock; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Car- 
rie F. Lovell; treasurer, Mrs. Van Nor- 
man; chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Miss Theresa Barcalow. Two of our 
most able officers were unable to take 
their positions again, Mrs. Emilie S. Van 
Biel, who has been for many years our 
faithful and efficient treasurer, and Mrs. 
Winifred E. Judge, our capable and 
devoted recording secretary. While the 
officers and members of the League are 
all believers in rotation in office, still, in 
view of the constant labor of keeping up 
any interest in our movement in this 
great city, and the extreme difficulty of 
inducing any one to take offices which 
involve only toil and responsibility, there 
is a strong feeling on the part of the 
members that those who are willing to 
do the work should be retained in their 
positions if possible, and there was much 
regret at the loss of our two faithful co- 
workers, though we do not doubt that 
they have most efficient successors. 

After the transaction of the business, 
the Hon. L. Bradford Prince, ex-Governor 
of New Mexico, was called upon to tell 
of his recent experience in Utah and 
Colorado. He gave a most valuable de- 
scription of the primary meeting at which 
he was present in Denver. It was held 
in the afternoon, in a private house, and 
was like an afternoon tea or reception. 
The men and women mingled in talk of 
the politics of the day, and discussion 
of the best candidates for their party. 
The room was dressed with flowers and 
flags, and altogether the occasion was in 
strong contrast with the primaries to 
which he had been accustomed in the 
States where women do not vote. He 
was also, by accident, detained in Salt 
Lake City on an election day, and saw 
family parties of mother and sons, father 
and daughters, and in one case a husband 
and wife, leading a blue-eyed girl of five 
or six between them, going thus, hand in 
hand, to deposit their ballots. He said 
that for any one to speak of the old worn- 
out arguments against suffrage, in one of 
these States, would seem most absurd. 
To tell people that the best women would 
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not vote, when the leading ladies in the 
community were going to the polls, or to 
say that politics would cause quarrels in 
the family, when on every side you saw 
husband and wife walking together, 
would be as profitless as was the act of 
those who declared that an electric cable 
between this country and Europe could 
never be successfully constructed, at the 
very moment that messages were being 
transmitted over the submarine wire. 

Mrs. Harriet Putnam Nowell, the in- 
vited speaker of the evening, gave an 
entertaining address on “Old Times in 
the Colonies.’’ She described the early 
days, dwelling especially on the devotion 
of the women in the colonial period, and 
told once more the story of Pocahontas. 
She thought that we should always bear 
in mind, in recounting the deeds of men, 
what the women also had done. Mrs. 
Emma Van Wormer Standard, of Idaho, 
was present, and, being called upon, gave 
a very interesting account of the gaining 
of suffrage in that State, and the good 
effects of the voting of women. Mrs. 
Fanny H. Gaffney made some humorous 
remarks, and after a vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers, and to Dr. Waite for 
the use of her rooms, the meeting ad- 
journed until October. 

The last reunion of Sorosis for the 
season took place on Monday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Mrs. Denies T. S. Deni- 
son, the first vice-president, presided. 
Mrs. Jennie June Croly, the honorary 
president, met with a sad accident last 
week; she fell and broke her hip, and is 
now confined to her bed, and in a danger- 
ous condition. Mrs. W. J. Demorest is 
also very ill, and the first act of the club 
was to send flowers and resolutions of 
sympathy to these valuable members. 
Mrs. Mary Bergholz was the chairman of 
the day, and “The Drama” was the subject. 
Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. Fanny H. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Louise Downs and Mrs, Kitty 
H. Morse were the principal speakers. 

The various associations for the relief 
of the soldiers are laboring with earnest- 
ness. The woman’s auxiliary of the Red 
Cross has raised over $100,000 already, 
and is doing a great work. The Woman’s 
War Relief Association, the Woman’s 
Patriotic Relief Association, and many 
other organizations in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn are rendering good service. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Since Queen Artemisia, the friend and 
ally of Alexander, concerning whose 
naval prowess Herodotus speaks in high 
terms, there is said: to be only one in- 
stance of a woman who has fought on 
board a man-of-war. She was the wife of 
one of the gunners on Admiral Rodney’s 
flagship, and plied the trade of a bumboat 
woman. It was during the war between 
France and England and their colonies, 
known in American history as the French 
and Indian War, and Rodney had charge 
of the fleet in defence of the English 
Channel. During a hot engagement the 
admiral noticed, to his great astonish- 
ment, that a woman was serving one of 
the guns, and doing it well. The fight 
was too severe to interfere at the moment, 
so the story goes, and in spite of the 
flagrant breach of discipline the admiral 
let her alone. When the enemy had 
struck his colors he went to the woman 
and demanded: ‘What are you doing 
here?” “Fighting the French, your 
honor. My husband is wounded and 
down in the cockpit, so I took his place. 
And why not, your honor? Do you think 
I’m afraid of the French?” She was 
reprimanded very gently, and sent ashore 
with ten guineas as a reward for her 
bravery. 














Hoventon & Dutrron may well be 
classed as public benefactors. They sup- 
ply everything needed by occupants of a 
tent, or a yacht, or a summer cottage. 
No one need run about in the hot sun 
wearily seeking a hundred articles in a 
hundred separate places. Instead, one 
can give an order for everything—furni- 
ture, bedding, food, groceries, and even 
tinware and crockery. From a sofa toa 
cook-stove, all you have to do is to say 
“Send it,’’ and it will be delivered free to 
any point within ten miles of Boston, or 
shipped to any point between Maine and 
Texas, both inclusive. Buy everything 
from Houghton & Dutton’s emporium. 





WORLD WIDE fame was secured by the 
Continental soldier in 1798. World-wide 
fame is secured by the Continental Lim- 
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Just Published: 


In This Our World, 


By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
wo 


With a Photogravure Portrait. 16mo, cloth 
ornamental, $1.25. 


* 

Mrs. Stetson’s verse, which Mr. Howells has 
called the best civic satire since the “Biglow 
Papers,” is known to the public only through the 
paper-covered editions which have appeared on 
the Coast. This new volume, revised and greatly 
enlarged, may be expected to bring her work 
for the first time. into general notice. Certainly 
the vigor, the verve, the deep moral earnestness, 
and the delightful humor and extraordinary 
talent for satire displayed in these poems have 
hardly been surpassed. 
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6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
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HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNE 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, t5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer anc Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 
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R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 
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MIRAGE. 


We'll read that book, we'll sing that song, 
But when? Oh, when the days are long; 
When thoughts are free, and voices clear; 
Some happy time within the year— 

The days troop by with noiseless tread, 
The song unsung; the book unread. 


We'll see that friend, and make him feel 
The weight of friendship, true as steel; 
Some tlower of sympathy bestow-- 

But time sweeps on with steady flow, 
Until with quick, reproachful tear, 

We lay our tlowers upon his bier. 


And still we walk the desert sands, 
And still with trifles fill our hands, 
While ever, just beyond our reach, 

A fairer purpose shows to each, 

The deeds we have not done, but willed, 
Remain to haunt us—unfulftilled. 


—_——- 


MOCCASIN FLOWER. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


Deep wonder of primeval woods, 
Heavy with shade of oak and pine, 
All death transformed, all life subdued 
In this strange atmosphere of thine— 
Fancies remote, and vague and vast 
Cling round thy dim mysterious past; 
In thee a double life began— 
Sprang from these sbades primeval man! 





A light step brushed these fallen leaves — 
A mythic lightness—human grace ; 
Behind the boles of giant trees 
A supple form, a glowing face. 
This forest floor he surely trod; 
*T was his —the earliest heir of God! 
The land that feeds a conquering race 
His vast and unmarked burial-place. 


One solitary tlower that blows 
Still whispers of our savage kin, 
And still the pathless forest knows 
The rosy Indian moccasin ; 
When spring and full-blown summer meet, 
It feels the print of daring feet ; 
Yet, conscious of a dying fame, 


Blushes to hear the red man’s name. _— 
—Outing. 





= -- 


AT A WOMAN'S CLUB. 





’Twas a debating club for women. She 
A maiden young, unparliamentary, 
Of recent acquisition, and her eyes 
Grew round with wonder as the women 
made 
And carried motions, by the aid 
Of Cushing, or as Roberts’ rules advise. 


She could not understand the reason for 
Their often saying some one “had the floor;” 
Or why they talked so much of eyes and 
nose, 
Of constitutions, by-laws, rules—and then 
They called one woman Mrs. Chairman when 
Her name was Jones, as everybody knows, 


With parliamentary skill they talked of art; 

Of science, letters, of a woman’s part 

In the great struggle for existence. 

They lightly touched on archeology ; 

Discussed with spirit foreign policy, 

And finally made “‘Style and Dress’’ their 
text. 


’Twas done in irony, for they were far 
Above such mundane things, as women are 
When clubbed sufficiently. But it was now 
The maiden rallied, for she knew full well 
The latest cut of sleeve or skirt, could tell 
The shops for bargains, where to buy and 
how. 


Next 


A stately dowager in scornful rage 
Descanted on the follies of the age, 
Among them rank extravagance in 
clothes — 
But here the maid, all eager and abrupt 
To tell of what she knew, did interrupt, 
And even showed her latest ‘“‘bargain’”’ 
hose. 


She gave advice and counsel, told them 
where 
To go for gowns and bonnets—what to 
wear— 
And they in frozen silence listened ; glared 
At her, dumbfounded for the nonce, while 
she 
Continued talking, all unconsciously, 
Nor wondered why the others sat and 
stared. —Advance. 


A COLORADO SHEPHERDESS. 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD. 

The Spanish Peaks were beginning to 
wreathe themselves in evening blues. 
Overhead a spectral moon already showed 
its white face, and the few crickets which 
had been able to finish the droughty sum- 
mer were chirping a drowsy even-song in 
the dense brush of greasewood behind 
the house of Juan Abeytos. 

From the stacks of the new shaft daily 
sinking towards the coal measures under- 
lying the Colorado foot-hills a thin ooze 
of vapor issued. The cries of the hoister 
could be heard at intervals, for the night- 
shift was on duty. Also, now and then, 
as the bucket rose to the mouth of the 
shaft laden with refuse from below, there 
arose a creaking of cables, and presently 
a sharp clash of steel and stone. 

“Much business over there! Much 
money!” said Juan Abeytos to himself, 
viewing such details of these operations 
as could be seen from his door-step. 
The shaft was across the caifion, and Juan 
lived a little below, on the opposite hill- 
side. 

“Much work for boys!’ said Juan, 
sighing deeply as he caught sight of a 
Mexican lad coming up from the ojo with 





a bucket of water for the miners, ‘That 
boy yonder, he will earn—” Juan lost 
himself in an envious speculation as to 
the probable amount of little Luis Orti’s 
wages. 

“See what it is to have sons!” groaned 
Juan. ‘‘Me—I have only daughters—five 
of them—five daughters! Ay! ay!” He 
leaned back comfortably against the choc- 
elate-hued walls of his adobe house, and 
casta mournful eye up towards the jutting 
beams of the mud roof. 

Not far away were two or three little 
bird’s-nests of dwellings built of mud and 
sticks, and about the open doors of these, 
children were playing—Mexican children 
with brown faces and jet-black eyes. 
Among them Juan Abeytos could see four 
of his own brood. 

The oldest of them all, Luisita, was not 
playing. She was too old for that, being 
fourteen—a tall girl, whose thoughtful 
face was marked with straight, dense 
brows. Luisita had a book in her hand. 
She was sitting by herself against the 
beehive-shaped mud oven hard by the 
goat corral. About her a little black kid 
was gambolling, but Luisita did not no- 
tice it; she was very busy with her book. 
Juan could see her lips moving. It was 
the lesson for to-morrow, no doubt. 

Luisita went to school in Aguilar, the 
town on which the cafion opened, a mile 
away, and Juan had been told by the 
schoolmistress that his oldest girl was 
what the Americanos called “smart.” 
Juan was wont to grunt rather doubtfully 
when such things were told him. ‘Smart! 
What good is that for a girl?” 

If Luisita had been smart and a boy, 
then indeed matters would wear another 
face; for there was plenty of work over 
at the new shaft—there would be even 
more, once the coal began to show—and 
Luisita could have had occupation there. 
Hola, yes! with a son always employed, 
there would never be a lack of meal in 
the bag or meat in the barrel. Whereas 
with girls—five—girls— Juan broke off 
his meditations to glance gloomily towards 
Luisita. 

Luisita’s head was, bowever, no longer 
bent studiously down. Her face was 
lifted and smiling, and her eyes were set 
eagerly upon the house, as if they saw 
there something of indeed an interesting 
character. Her father, observing her, 
suddenly shuftled round to see what 
might be going on behind him. 

The door, which had been closed, was 
now open, and on the threshold stood a 
wrinkled crone whose toothless lips were 
expanded in a genial smile. In her arms 
she held something wrapped in a black 
shawl, something which moved a little, 
and seemed to give forth a sound much 
like the bleating of a lamb. 

“Juan Enrique Abeytos,”’ she said, im- 
portantly, “give thanks and rejoice. An- 
other daughter is sent you. It will be 
called Benita, which is to say, blessed. 
Great are your mercies, Juan Enrique 
Abeytos!’’ 

At this there was intense excitement 
among the neighboring children, who gath- 
ered clamorously about the small sefiorita 
in the black shawl, and tugged at her and 
besought a look. Luisita was holding up 
Sofia, aged three, for a glance at Benita’s 
blinking black eyes. ‘Pretty, pretty,’ 
said Luisita, in English. 

‘*Hermosa,” said Sofia, preferring her 
own language. f 

One by one Luisita lifted the children. 
Mother Baca declined to stoop; her back 
was too old, she said. When the last bad 
looked, Luisita turned to make sure none 
had been left out, and as she did so she 
saw her father standing with averted face, 
with a hand across his eyes. 

“Father! cried Luisita, rushing to 
him. “Are you ill? Speak to me, father! 
Speak to me! Father! father!’’ 

Juan let his hand fall. ‘I am think- 
ing,’”’ he said, in Spanish, “that now I 
shall have none to lean on in my old age. 
Yes, Luisita, I have always the pain in 
my side if I work much, and soon I shall 
be too aged to work at all.” 

Luisita stared at him. Her father, so 
far as she could remember, had seldom 
seemed to do anything but sit in the sun, 
or ride his pony up and down the cajion. 
It was her mother who toiled in their lit- 
tle vega to raise corn for the bread; it 
was she who was always busy braiding 
rugs and weaving blankets. It was she 
who sold the eggs, the goatskins; who 
kept the ditches open in the summer and 
the firewood ready inthe winter. The idea 
of hard labor was, therefore, one which 
Luisita found it hard to associate with her 
father. 

**You can see,’’ said Juan, with sorrow- 
ful dignity, ‘‘that if I had a family of sons 
like Orti, I should soon be rich. My flocks 
would cover these hills like the flocks of 
Ramon Sierra. I should be a great man. 
As it is—Ay di me!” (Woeis me!) And 
Juan heaved a great sigh. 

Luisita fell back a little. Her face was 
pale in its brownness. ‘You would like 
us to be sons? I and Ines and Clara and 





Maria and Sofia and—and Benita?” 





**Si, si,”’ assented her father. “It would 
be better.”’ 

“But,” said Luisita, ‘‘people who are 
not men work. My mother—my good 
mother—she works, is it not so?” 

Juan nodded slowly. “But now the 
little one will take all her time. How are 
we to have bread this winter? Me, I 
know not!” 

Luisita drew a quick breath as she said, 
“We will have bread—all of us! Me,I 
will earn it! Iam strong. My head is as 
good as if I were a son. At school I am 
high beyond every boy there. I will not 
go to school any more, though I love it 
so! I had a hope that sometime I might 
be the mistress, but I can learn by myself 
while I work.” 

“Work!” said Juan, amusedly. ‘And 
what will you do? They will not have 
you in the mines. You cannot herd the 
flocks—” 

“Why can I not?” cried Luisita. “I 
know the ways of the creatures. To- 
morrow I will send and beg Ramon Sierra 
for the charge of one of his herds of 
goats.”’ 

Juan sniffed. “They do not herd— 
girls do not—in this country. In Mexico, 
perhaps, but not here. Ramon Sierra 
will laugh at you!” 

He felt, however, a trifle uneasy, for 
Ramon Sierra might also laugh to think 
of a man letting his daughter ask for such 
work; but then, Ramon Sierra did not 
know what it is to have a pain in his side 
every time he stooped. 

“IT know as much as Elohio Orti, who 
has the herd now,” said Luisita. ‘He 
cannot cipher above long division. Be- 
sides, I have heard that he is going to 
tend the fires over at the mine. I will 
ask him.” 

The next day Luisita did not go to 
school, but went instead up the cajion to 
the spring, and sat beside it to wait until 
Elohio Orti should bring the flock to 
water. Presently a pungent smell began 
to fill the dry, light air. A tinkle of 
many bells followed, and like the sound 
of a summer shower, the fall of innumer- 
able little hoofs rattled upon the hard 
ground. 

A great Cashmere ram, with a pelt like 
yellow silk, trotted into sight at the bend 
of the hill, and in a moment hundreds of 
goats were struggling at the stream, 
while the dogs dropped panting to the 
rear, and Elohio Orti, a dark youth ina 
scarlet cap, approached the ojo in re- 
sponse to Luisita’s gesture. 

He listened in amazement to her ex- 
planation. 

“But, sefiorita—yes, it is true that I 
give up the herd soon—but Ramon Sierra 
would never trust it to a—a girl!” 

‘*Why wouldn’t he?”’ 

“Why, the—the coyotes, sefiorita! How 
would you do when a coyote steals down 
from the mountains?”’ 

“What do you do?”’ 

“Oh, me? I shout, or I set on the 
dogs.”’ 

*So should I,” said Luisita, calmly. 
“Besides, there are hardly any coyotes 
left around here. I am not afraid, if only 
Ramon Sierra will give me the chance.” 

‘You can write. He lives in Pueblo,’’ 
said Elohio, respectfully. He remem- 
bered that Luisita made nothing of read- 
ing hard things in the Fifth Reader, al- 
though he himself, who was older, found 
trouble with the Second. ‘Me, I will 
write, too, and tell him you are able,”’ he 
added, generously. 

“Gracias!” cried Luisita, rising. 

“Yes, sefiorita, I will write and say, 
‘The person who wants your flock is a 
good person, very good—Caramba! Yes! 
Me, Elohio Orti, I say it.’ ”’ 

**Bien!” said Luisita, stifling a tear of 
gratitude as she left him. When she 
reached home she set about the fabrica- 
tion of the important letter. 

‘Sefior Sierra,” she wrote, ‘‘I desire to 
have the care of your herd in this cafion. 
Elohio Orti will tell you I am capable.” 
To this she signed her name, and having 
done so, mounted a burro and rode off to 
the post-office. 

After this the days went slowly by and 
wearily, for there was no answer. Luisita’s 
heart was heavy, and she wept at the 
thought of the winter. Her mother wept, 
also. 

“The little ones cannot go to school,” 
she said. “They will have no shoes. 
Your father is good and kind, Luisita. If 
it were not for the painin his side, he 
could get work in the mine. As it is— 
O nuestro Setior!” 

“There will be shoes, little mother,” 
said Luisita, confidently; but her soul 
sickened because no word came from 
Pueblo. 

One morning in October, as she scat- 
tered a few crumbs to the magpies who 
made free of the corral, she heard some 
one calling. Out in the road stood Elohio 
Orti. 

“Muy bien, it’s all right!’’ he cried, wav- 
ing a letter. ‘He have write—yes, you 
take the flock to-morrow!” and he tossed 
his red cap. 





Luisita rushed out. “Give me! give 
me!"’ she gasped. ‘‘O, Elohio Orti, you’re 
not fooling me? You wouldn’t play mea 
trick because I went above you so much 
in spelling?” 

**Caramba, no!’ muttered Elohio, feel- 
ing in his throat something which hurt, 
Poor little soul, how anxious she was! 
And there in the doorway sat Juan Abey- 
tos, sleeping placidly in the sun! Truly, 
he felt bad for her, he, Elohio Orti, know- 
ing it is indeed no joke to herd goats on 
lonely hillsides all day and every day, 
especially when the weather sharpens. 
He turned away, choking a little. 

“Take my cap,” he said, holding the 
red felt thing out behind him. “The flock 
will think you are me. They are not so 
wise, goats. And to-morrow I will make 
the dogs know you for master.”’ So say- 
ing, he went off. 

The next day Luisita entered upon her 
new work. Her mother wept more than 
ever to see the girl start blithely away, 
with a book tied in her belt, the red cap 
planted over her ears, and six layers of 
bread and dried meat packed in a tin 
under her arm, 

Juan himself did not watch Luisita’s 
departure. There would be meal in the 
sack, yes, but for some reason Juan did 
not feel at his best. Perhaps he wondered 
what the neighbors would say of him. 

As to Luisita, she found the dogs will- 
ing to accept her. ‘Never let them know 
they are dogs,”’ said Elohio. ‘‘They think 
they are goats, like the rest. If they 
should find out that they were not, you 
might not be able to control them.” 

Luisita promised to keep the dogs in 
ignorance of their real nature, She learned 
where the best grazing was to be found, 
and where little rills of snow-water might 
be looked for round about among the 
ravines. Also she learned the signals, 
and how long before nightfall she must 
turn the herd towards the corral. 

‘*When you want advice, you can always 
find me at the mine,’”’ said Elohio. He 
swept off his new sombrero politely in 
departing. As he looked back and saw 
the little, lonely figure on the sterile hill- 
side among the goats, something dimmed 
his eye. ‘‘Valerosa!” he murmured; 
but he did not know how little valorous 
Luisita at that moment felt. 

Weeks passed on. Luisita seemed to 
need no advice, since she never came to 
the mine. Sometimes Elohio, shovelling 
perpetual coal into the boiler fires, dis- 
tinguished a scarlet speck away up the 
caiion of Gonzales, and knew that Luisita 
was bringing the herd to water. Some- 
times, when her charges overran a neigh- 
boring bill like spilled curd, he could see 
the girl stretched below a shrub oak, rest- 
ing after the hard climb, and always with 
a book over her face. 

The weather fell harsh, and frost came, 
and chill winds roared perpetually through 
the cajions, even while the unwearying 
Colorado sun shone all day long. School 
was open again, and three of the Abeytos 
children, well-garmented, went daily down 
the road to town, laden with lunch- 
buckets. Only Luisita was no longer in 
the little throng, but spent her time far 
away from people and houses, searching 
out good places for the goats to graze and 
be sheltered, and driving them before the 
sharp wind. 

It happened on a certain blustering 
morning that a man of considerable pres- 
ence, with gold lace on his hat and some 
glittering decorations on his saddle, came 
dashing towards the house of Juan Abey- 
tos. Seeing him, Juan, who had been 
toasting himself at the fire, uttered a cry, 
and flung the door open hospitably wide, 
for the stranger was Ramon Sierra. 

Sefior Sierra did not dismount. He 
gave Juan a condescending nod, and said, 
‘Ah, Abeytos! Where will the Gonzales 
flock be at present? Your son, I believe, 
has charge. I am selling a bunch this 
morning.” 

Juan gasped a little. He lifteda finger, 
and following its direction, Sierra saw 
through the clear, cold air a great mass of 
pushing white in theravine beyond. The 
dogs clamored excitedly on the edge of 
the moving blanket, and behind them 
walked a slim figure, with blowing braids 
of black and a scarlet cap. 

“It is my daughter,” said Juan. ‘Sons, 
alas! Ihave none. But Luisita is a good 
girl. Not the first cabrito has she lost 
since you gave her the flock.” 

“Gave her the flock! Me! Gave a girl 
—a child—my flocks! Guardate!” 

“We have your letter, sewor cabellero.”’ 

“IT gave the flock to the friend of Elohio 
Orti. How should I notice the name? 
And you, Abeytos, why have you let a 
girl—none too big or strong—undertake 
such a task?”’ 

‘She is most resolute, is Luisita,”’ said 
Juan. “She wished to labor for her peo- 
ple. Me—I am too indulgent to my chil- 
dren. WhatcouldI say? I have always 
the pain in my side if I turn the hand.” 

“She is not able—”’ 


“Si, si, she is sm-a-art, sefor! When 


you examine the school] a year ago, it is 





she who take the prizes. You remember? 
The head one is my Luisita.” 

“Is she that girl?” cried Sierra, angrily, 
“Of all the Mexican children I saw, she 
was the most promising. The maestra 
called my attention to her scholarship, 
And now she herds goats! Is that a book 
she has?” 

‘It is always a book,” said Abeytos. 

“Call her,”’ said Sierra. 

In ob-dience to the signal, Luisita came 
running; as she ran, she called to the 
head dog to be on guard in her absence. 

Seeing Sierra, she stopped short, and 
began to tremble. Perhaps he had come 
to dispossess her! 

‘All is well with the flock, sefior,” she 
said, faintly. 

Sierra regarded the cold, red hands, the- 
weather-bronzed cheek. He saw also the. 
firm chin, the direct eyes and wide fore- 
head. 

**You have done well,” he said. “But,. 
little one, such work is not for girls, You 
must go back to school.” 

At this Luisita clasped her hands and: 
cried out piteously: 

“Sefior, the—the little ones! the little: 
sisters! Weare very poor! Ah, I beg—I 
pray—”’ 

“If it were not for my side,” began 
Juan, sorrowfully, “‘I—” 

But Sierra checked him, “I will get 
you a place in the Mexican store in 
Aguilar,” said he. ‘That work will not 
hurt your side. I suppose you are anxious. 
to work?”’ 

“Yes! yes!” cried Juan, beginning to 
glow at mere thought of the exalted posi- 
tion mentioned. To be behind the counter 
all day, with nothing to do but wrap. 
parcels and set the price of eggs and give 
or refuse credit like a prince—this was 
something worthy of him! “Oh, yes, 
sefior; it is what I am best fitted for, me!” 

“Bueno,” said Sierra, “And Luisita 
returns |to school to-morrow. Luisita, 
listen. You will soon be through with 
this school. When you are, you shall 
come to Pueblo and go on learning with 
my daughters.” 

“O sefior! Then I shall some day be a 
maestra myself, perhaps!’ 

“Doubtless. But stop crying and stop. 
thanking me. I am only going to help 
you to do and be what you have tried so 
unselfishly to do and be alone. You think 
of others first.”’ 

‘‘And you, sefior, you think of others—”’ 

“Not always first, I’m afraid,” said 
Sierra, sighing and taking up his rein.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





A CHALLENGE TO THE WAR REMON- 
STRANTS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Unless, as they say in the House, “the 
member’s time has expired,’’ or the time 
for the debate has expired, and the 
editorial gavel has fallem upon this dis- 
cussion, it is positively incumbent upon 
some one to mow down the fine young 
second crop of sophistry that has sprung 
up in the rejoinders of Mr. Garrison and 
others of our friends who constitute the 
War Remonstrants. 

It has been assumed by some of these 
writers that an attitude of opposition to 
the present war represents a higher 
moral plane, a finer ethical discernment, 
than does the position of those who are 
in sympathy with it, believing it to be 
just, inevitable and salutary. Such a 
claim to higher moral rank, however, is 
only to be supported by a correspondingly 
high degree of logical exactness and of 
mental accuracy on the part of the 
claimants. 

This has not proved to be the case. 
The literature of the War Remonstrance 
abounds in fallacious reasoning, inac- 
curate statements and misleading analo- 


gies. 
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— Medical and Surgical Journal. 











For instance, your correspondent, Flor- 
ence A. Burleigh, of Germantown, rejects 
the claim that ‘women’s voices in national 
affairs would have prevented the horrors 
of Armenia and Cuba,” pointing out to 
us that it is a woman who reigns over 
Spain in this very instance, and, further- 
more, that the conditions in India are by 
no means ameliorated, although a woman 
sits likewise upon the English throne. 
Does our friend really intend to be taken 
seriously, in advancing this argument? 
Poor Reina Christina, on her crumbling 
throne, threatened by rival dynasties, 
trembling amidst the intrigues and cabals 
of her own military aud political leaders, 
and with the roar of public discontent 
rising ever louder upon her ears—poor 
stage-queen, mocked by her tinsel trap- 
pings of pretended power! Does our 
critic consider this marionette in the 
royal puppet-show a convincing illustra- 
tion of the failure of woman's influence 
in national business? 

I hesitate to affront the intelligence of 
my reviewer by outlining for her the 
position of political nonentity occupied 
likewise by Victoria Regina. The facts 
are public property. 

When, therefore, these two royal 
figureheads are held up as a warning to 
suffragists not to advance the claim of 
womanly compassion in their plea for 
enfranchisement, it must be confessed 
that the mental processes by which the 
logician arrives at this conclusion are 
difficult to follow. 

The claim that women’s voices in 
political affairs would have prevented the 
Armenian and Cuban atrocities rests upon 
the fact that no country where women 
were enfranchised could ever have insti- 
tuted the brutal policies towards those 
two unhappy lands, which have resulted 
thus disastrously. And she who re- 
linquishes the claim that womanly ten- 
derness would be an enormous factor in 
national affairs, has let fall from her hand 
a lever as powerful and indispensable as 
the argument of justice itself. 

But to return to other instances of 
misleading illustrations: Your corre- 
spondent, M. G. C., admiringly likens Mr. 
Garrison’s attitude upon this subject to 
that historic position maintained by his 
honored father, when he said: “I am in 
earnest—I will not retreat—and I will be 
heard.”’ The likeness is not a true one. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Sr., in uttering 
those memorable words, stood as the 
champion of the oppressed, an invincible 
figure of resistance against tyranny and 
wrong. The words in which our friend 
Mr. Garrison of to-day refers to the out- 
burst of national indignation against 
wrongs equally great, are these, quoted 
from his article on ‘‘Women and War:” 
“This tumultuous solicitude about the 
diseased symptoms of a neighboring 
people,” etc. Not only does he thus dis- 
claim sympathy for the oppressed, but he 
even sometimes causes himself to appear 
in the light of a special pleader for the 
oppressor. 

On the specific charge that teachers of 
morals and those professing high ethical 
doctrines are to be held especially ac- 
countable for any deflections from exact 
logic, Mr. Garrison dissected—I had nearly 
said vivisected—Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer’s keen and gentle essay on this sub- 
ject, with a relentless ardor of reasoning 
which it is only fair to apply in turn to 
his own utterances. For, however lofty 
and beautiful is the moral eminence from 
which Mrs. Spencer speaks, Mr. Garrison, 
himself, seems to have mounted to ethical 
heights which, in comparison, may be 
fairly described as aeronautic. Whatever 
exactions, therefore, are made upon her 
consistency must apply with even greater 
force to his own. Let us see how it 
stands the test. 

In Mr. Garrison’s rejoinder of May 14 
is found this statement: 

The President and the members of 
Congress whose reputation and humanity 
are the most respected opposed it (the 
present war), 

According to this dictum, Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, who made 
perhaps the most ringing speech heard 
in the House in favor of the measure, is 
not to be counted among those who are 





entitled to the highest respect of the 
community; while, on the other hand, 
Mr. Mark Hanna, who voted against it, 
is classified with legislators whom all 
their countrymen delight to honor. 
Elsewhere, in the same article, the author 
says: 

Because of oppression in Cuba, far off 
and peaceful isles in the Pacific are to 
suffer the scourge of war. 

Is our friend, Mr. Garrison, too much 
engrossed in the many good works of his 
life, to keep track of foreign politics? 
Do we understand that the Philippines 
are meant, when he refers to those ‘‘far 
off and peaceful islands’? Far off they 
are. But peaceful? A second edition of 
Cuba! The old story of Spanish extor- 
tion, of poor wretches wrung by toil and 
taxes, of human nature driven to despera- 
tion, and of resistance at last—resistance 
through torture and persecution—resist- 
ance to the death. This is the true tale 
of those “‘peaceful isles,” 

Again Mr. Garrison quotes, as an ade- 
quate expression of his own feelings, and 
as a case parallel to our own, the words 
in which John Bright denounced Eng- 
land’s policy in entering upon the Crimean 
War. 

Verily, consistency, thou art a jewel. 
The Crimean War! A bold and open 
attack upon a rival nation to prevent 
augmentation of its power. And this, to 
the mind of our friend, furnishes a just 
parallel to a war of rescue for the op- 
pressed. 

But here, of course, we come back to 
the original argument. For our honored 
adversary still claims that he has dis- 
posed of the “hollow and transparent 
subterfuge that altruistic reasons in- 
fluenced the decision of the govern- 
ment.” 

Well, let us look into this again. There 
have been some significant happenings 
since those words were penned. It is 
charged by the sceptical that one of the 
real motives of this war was a deliberate 
plan for national aggrandizement. When, 
however, after Manila, the impatient 
wonderment of the people at the delay 
in sending reinforcements to Admiral 
Dewey swelled into a demand for ex- 
planation which could be no longer 
refused, it came out in a bashful official 
admission that no preparation had ever 
been made for the emergency, as even the 
temporary holding of the Philippines 
had not been dreamed of. 

Foreign powers laughed good-naturedly 
at this naiveté, and our leaders winced 
and blushed, so to speak, because of the 
betrayal of theirowningenuousness. But 
we, who have believed in our people from 
the first, will hug that red-cheeked blunder 
to our hearts forever. 

What becomes of the deeply laid scheme 
for national aggrandizement in the light 
of that fact? And what becomes, also, 
of the gloomy prophecies that all the 
social problems which now afflict us will 
increase a hundredfold under the baneful 
influence of this unholy war? 

When class distinction and class bitter- 
ness are almost wiped out at one stroke; 
when Goulds and Astors, dry-goods clerks 
and dressmakers, bankers and newsboys, 
millionaires and mechanics, all press to- 
gether to help their Uncle Sam; when a 
Secretary of the Navy, cowboys from the 
plains, and leaders of New York cotillions, 
stand shoulder to shoulder in one regi- 
ment; when Jew and Gentile, Patrick and 
Pietro, Ah Sing and Jean Crapaud, vie 
with one another to express devotion to 
the cause; when, out yonder in the camp 
at Hempstead Plains, young scions of so- 
called American aristocracy sat side by 
side with their own fathers’ coachmen, 
and tackled the rude rations of the camp 
with boyish glee; when Richmond rushes 
to honor the arrival of the son of U.S. 
Grant; when a grandson of that mighty 
general serves under a Lee; when a de- 
scendant of Jefferson Davis is appointed 
color-bearer for his regiment, and the 
colors that he bears are the red, white, 
and blue; when Baltimore pelts the Mas- 
sachusetts Sixth with ‘flowers instead of 
bullets,” and 

“They light the common camp-fire— 

Those who wore the blue and gray,”’— 
what becomes of all these direful proph- 





ecies? They are but as the voices of 
ravens, croaking themselves hoarse over 
the battlements. 

Concerning all these differences of 
opinion, itis certain that we mean to be 
wholly just to one another, to hear new 
views with eager interest, and to discuss 
them with delight. But I deplore, I dep- 
recate, and with every atom of force in 
me I protest against one thing—the dis- 
paragement of this matchless country by 
those whom heaven has blessed in per- 
mitting them to be born therein. 

Mother of all Republics, ancestress and 
progenitor of the freedom of the human 
race, dear foster-mother of the miserable 
and oppressed of this whole world, gather- 
ing to her maternal breast the orphaned 
races of the earth, what spectacle is that 
when her own children sneer at the gran- 
deur of her heaven-appointed destiny! 
What though, in that great national 
family circle—brothers of blood, of race, 
or of an alien adoption—what though 
there should be strife, dissension, and 
mistakes for a long time yet? 

‘* Mistakes!’ I once heard a voice 
thunder, while the true Garrison flash 
blazed in the speaker’s eye. ‘Make mis- 
takes! Of course they will! You wouldn’t 
deprive people of the God-given privilege 
of making mistakes? It is the only way 
we learn anything!’ A splendid fact, 
whose application in this case is just and 
apt. 

There remains the one reiterated, unani- 
mous claim of our War Remonstrants— 
which I shall not presume to call a fallacy, 
because it has not yet been challenged for 
definite discussion, and its merits are still 
to be adjudged. I refer to the oft-repeated 
declaration that all we hope to accomplish 
by this abhorred war might have been 
done “another way.’”’ We have waited to 
learn what other way. The President of 
these United States admitted that he failed 
to find that ‘‘other way.’”’ The assembled 
nations of Europe, confronting a similar 
problem in the case of Turkey and Ar- 
menia, did not discover any ‘‘other way” 
whatever, though the frowning eyes of 
the whole world were on them. Have we 
in our midst some bearer of a message 
that outweighs the collective wisdom of 
all the thinkers upon earth, in general 
synod assembled? Perhaps—and here's 
to its discovery! 

The War Remonstrant party should be 
challenged, and is in friendly spirit here- 
by challenged, individually and collect- 
ively, to outline that plan of policy to 
which they so persistently refer as the 
“Other Way.” 

HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
May 17, 1898. 

At the annual meeting of the Bedford 
Political Equality League, held Monday 
evening, May 16, at the home of Mrs. 
Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. R. C. 
Talbot-Perkins; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Ada Smith; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Leah V. Chiquoine; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Annie E. Merritt; 
treasurer, Dr. Richards; auditor, Miss 
Agnes DeMonde; three members at large, 
to form part of the executive committee, 
Mrs. Berry, Miss Ida A. Craft, and Mrs. 
Farmer, late of Kentucky. 

The League presented Mrs. Hackstaff 
with a handsome drop light, the stand 
being of onyx. Mrs. Hackstaff has kindly 
loaned her handsome home for every 
meeting of the League, and the attend- 
ance has varied from 50 to 100 persons. 
This year has been the most prosperous 
since the founding of the League, the 
membership having increased from 42 to 
100. 

MounT VERNON, JUNE 4, 1898. 

The names of Mrs. Jared Sandford (wife 
of Assemblyman Sandford) and Mrs. 
Edward Gay (wife of the well-known 
artist) are proposed as members of the 
Board of Education of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. The election will take place on 
Tuesday, June 7. 

ALBANY, N. Y., JUNE 6, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send a clipping from the Albany 
Evening Times-Union on ‘‘Miss Willard’s 
Portrait for Western Staircase” of the 
N. Y. State Capitol. 

We are indebted to George W. Aldridge, 
Superintendent of the New York State 
Public Works, for this recognition of 
worthy women, and at the March Con- 
vention of the Albany County W.C. T. U., 
our county superintendent of legislative 
work, Mrs. S. A. Le Boeuf, secured the 
adoption of a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Aldridge for thus commemorating women 
who have done so much towards ‘“‘making 
the world better.” 

His reply to this action of our county 
organization is gratefully recorded in our 
history of these times, when so many of 
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our pioneer leaders are passing away, and 
the younger leaders are gazing with 
anxious eyes to see upon what foundations 
the achievements of the past are to be 
perpetuated. 

We should like to see mention of these 
carvings made in the columns of your 
valuable paper. Mary E. BECKETT, 

Rec. Sec. Albany Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PIERRE, S. D., May 27, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The voice of the South Dakota General 
Congregational Association is for political 
equality. The following resolution was 
adopted with a burst of enthusiasm at its 
yearly meeting in Huron, last week: 


Resolved, That this Association hereby 
acknowledges the influence that our mothers 
and sisters have exerted and are now exer- 
cising towards the establishing of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

That as a body of Christian disciples we 

recognize the ane social influence of 
the Christian women in our churches and 
land >. 
_ That, whereas our last Legislature by a 
joint resolution of the House and Senate, 
with a good sound majority, honored the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement by sub- 
mitting the question to the people of the 
State to be voted on at the next general 
election, 

Be it further resolved that as a further 
mark of our appreciation of their social and 
moral work, we hereby recognize as noble 
the desire of these same mothers and sisters 
for political equality with their husbands, 
fathers and brothers. 

Resolved, That as our Lord gave woman 
full social freedom, so we, as His professed 
followers, hereby agree to use all honorable 
means to release her from present limita- 
tions, and to place her upon a political 
equality with the other citizens of our State. 

B. W. Burvrieu, Mitchell, 
Henrietta C. Lyman, Pierre, } Com. 
A. A. Brown, Hot Springs, 


A copy of the above has just been 
handed me by my pastor, Rev. W. A. Ly- 
man, and I send it to you for publication. 

JANE R. BREEDEN. 








ALABAMA NOTES. 


FAIRHOPE, BALDWIN Co., ALA., 
May 26, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Fairhope Colony is a Single Tax colony, 
8o organized to try the effect of good the- 
ories. This colony was first started three 
years ago last January. Last January, 
the ladies came together for the organiza- 
tion of some ladies’ clubs; the result was 
we organized a Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and a Woman Suffrage 
Society, some of us joining each. The 
Woman Suffrage Society organized into a 
county society, thereby making it the 
“Baldwin County Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety.” We have twenty members, part 
of our members being men. We meet the 
third Saturday of each month, at 2 P. M. 
We also have a meeting one Friday even- 
ing of each month, at which time we hold 
an entertainment, of course making our 
work prominent in each one. At our last 
entertainment we read the ‘Property 
Rights of Women in the United States,” 
also the same in Alabama, and discussed 
them enthusiastically —the gentlemen 
joining in the discussion. We have only 
two or three men here who are opposed 
to the enfranchisement of women. 

At our meeting May 21, we read and 
discussed “The Divorce Laws of Ala- 
bama,”’ also we read the statistics of the 
Divorce Laws of the States as compiled 
by Carroll D. Wright. 

The meeting of June 8 will be addressed 
by Mr. A. J. Smith, of the Baldwin County 
Times (a weekly paper). He is a woman 
suffragist, also an attorney. He promises 
to give us some valuable information on 
the laws regarding women in Alabama. 
We are expecting to have a fine time, and 
hope every woman in the county may 
hear him. We will try to advertise it, so 
that all may know and come. 

We have committees appointed to can- 
vass ladies of other societies in the county 





Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 


to get more members, and to enabie the 
women to know “where we are at.” 

I shall be glad to correspond with any 
secretary or member of any suffrage so- 
ciety in our State. Let us get acquainted. 

Yours in the work. 
[Mrs.] M. H. Brown, Sec. 
(Further State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








DO YOU READ 

What people are saying about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla? It is curing the worst cases 
of scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism and all 
forms of blood disease, eruptions, sores, 
boils and pimples. It is giving strength 
to weak and tired women. Why should 
you hesitate to take it when it is doing so 
much for others? 

Hoop’s Pitts are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
, range teaching force, including special- 
sts. 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 




















PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses inall departments. - 
Clini instruction and Quizze. CLAnDA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON S$ 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Saw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntrHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

That believers in woman suffrage so 
frequently forget to testify to their con- 
victions on fitting occasions was a burden 
that bore heavily upon the heart of that 
pioneer college woman, Lucy Stone. Her 
illustrious coworker, Sen. Geo. F. Hoar, is 
one who does not forget. In his address to 
the graduating class at the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege commencement the other day, he again 
expressed his belief that *‘there never will 
be a perfect republic until the vote of the 
wife and mother is counted in determin- 
ing its administration.’ The degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred by 
Bryn Mawr upon three young women. 
One was Winifred Warren, daughter of 
President Warren of Boston University. 

For several years, the honor of being 
salutatorian at the commencements of the 
University of Minnesota has been awarded 
to one of the young women. This year, 
both salutatory and valedictory were as- 
signed to ‘‘co-eds."" The women students 
also carried off fully one-half of the prizes 
and other honors. The ‘89 memorial prize 
for the best thesis in historical research, 
the award being made by Professor Alden 
of Cornell College. Iowa, was given to 
Miss Lilian P. Marvin, for the paper en- 
titled ‘‘Transition from Colonial to Com- 
monwealth Government in North Caro- 
lina.”’ 

It is commencement season this week at 
Vassar College and at Lasell Seminary. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered the 
address to the graduates at Laselli. 

Many of the faculty of Vassar will spend 
the summer in Europe. Miss Herholz, 
professor of German, has already sailed. 
Miss Salmon, professor of history, will 
remain on leave of absence for a year. 

This year’s graduating class at Vassar 
numbered eighty-five. At the commence- 
ment exercises the following essays were 
read: ‘‘The Modern Idea of a Nation,” 
Laura Owen Rice, Cambridge, Mass. ; “The 
Place of Color in Modern Art,’’ Eleanor 
Belknap, Louisville, Ky.; ‘‘The Problem 
of the Juvenile Delinquent,” Amy Went- 
worth, Boston; ‘The New Greek Poet,” 
May Brace Granger, Winsted, Ct.; ‘State 
Control in Sanitation,”’ Phebe Annette 
Hatfield, Utica, N. Y.; ‘Matthew Arnold, 
Heritage from Wordsworth,” Alice Kauff- 
man, Des Moines, Ia. Miss Amy Went- 
worth also wrote the class and tree songs. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, fel- 
lowships for women were awarded as fol- 
lows: On the Col. Joseph M. Bennett 
foundation: Classical languages, Mary 
Bartol; European history, Caroline Col- 
vin. On the Frances Sergeant Pepper 
foundation: Psychology, Anna Jane Mc- 
Keag. On the Mrs. Bloomfield Moore 
foundation: English, Isabel Graves; chem- 
istry, Lily Gavit Kollock. Harriet Boewig 
received honorable mention for the prize 
founded by Phi Kappa Sigma fraternity, 
for the best work in English vomposition 
done during the year by a member of the 
sophomore class, and the Kappa Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity table at the Wood’s 
Holl Laboratory, for the summer of 1898, 
offered as a prize to students in biology, 
was awarded to Elmira Lodor. 

There are now nearly one hundred 
young women students in the West Vir- 
ginia University, twice as many as last 
year. 

Among the graduates of the State Uni- 
versity of California this year was Miss 
Una Yone Yanigasawa, said to be the 
first Japanese girl graduate of an Amer- 
ican college. She is twenty-five years old, 
and has lived in this country sixteen years. 
Her work at the University was in social 
science, and she made a specialty of his- 
tory and English. 

The European Fellowship of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz has been 
awarded to Miss Katharine B. Davis, a 
Vassar graduate of °92. Miss Davis at 
present holds a fellowship in economics 
and political science at the University of 
Chicago. For several years she was head 
worker at the Philadelphia College Settle- 
ment. The Model Workingman’s Home 
at the Columbian Exposition was planned 
by her and conducted under her manage- 
ment. 

At the Teachers’ College of New York, 
fellowships and scholarships are open to 
men and women alike. Three women 
have just been awarded graduate scholar- 
ships: Lulu McCoy, Peabody Normal 
School 1885, instructor in the Sam Hous- 
ton Normal Institute, Huntsville, Tex.; 
Agnes McRae, Brockport Normal School 
1891; Evelina Carroll Simon, Woman's 
College of Baltimore A. B. in 1898, 

Tuesday, June 21, will be Commence- 
ment Day at Wellesley College. 

Ground has been broken at Wellesley 
for the building to be erected by the 
Shakespeare Society, at the foot of the hill 
opposite College Hall, in the angle formed 
by the main avenue and the roadway to 
the Chemistry Building. The design will 
be Elizabethan. On the lower floor will 
be the library and reception-room. The 
upper floor will be finished as a large hall, 





The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 
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and fitted up for dramatic representations. 

Two Wellesley girls, Anna P. Chandler, 
‘98, and Caroline L. Morse, ’99, are ap- 
pointed to tables at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Wood's Holl, Mass., to the 
support of which Wellesley College is a 
contributor. 

Smith College this year celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Founded upon 
a legacy left by Sophia Smith amounting 
to $365,000, it has increased its property 
value to more than $1,200,000 Twenty 
years ago the college owned only four 
buildings. Now it has seventeen, and is 
about to add three more. It began with 
about sixty students. This year it has 
997 students and fifty-nine teachers, The 
number of courses has been greatly in- 
creased, and the social life of the college 
has kept pace with its general develop- 
ment. 

Mount’ Holyoke College has issued a 
statement showing the condition of the 
Pearson endowment fund. Dr. Pearson 
promised the college $50,000, on condi- 
tion that the college should raise $150,000. 
Of this $120,000 has been raised, leaving 
only $30,000 to be secured before June 20. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to com- 
plete the sum. Remittance and pledges 
may be sent to the treasurer, A. L. Willis- 
ton, Northampton, Mass. , 

At the anniversary exercises of the Yale 
Art School, the Ethel Childe Walker 
prize for the most deserving pupil in the 
professional department was awarded to 
Helen Elizabeth Booth, of New Haven, 
and a special prize to Jean May Burr, of 
Monroe, Conn. 

The forty-third year of ‘‘The Western,” 
acollege and seminary for women at 
Oxford, O., closed with the graduation 
of sixteen young women, five of whom 
received the degree of A. B., which is 
granted by this institution only to those 
who have done the four years of college 
work with thoroughness. Miss Lulu G. 
McKee, Ph. D., isits president. ‘Beauty’ 
was the theme of the address by Rev. 
John Clark Hill, D. D., of Springfield, O. 
Monday was Alumne Day, the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the association. On 
Saturday evening the XYZ Club of the 
Western gave a delightful rendition of 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. The cata- 
logue for ’98 shows a faculty of 24 women 
and 4 men, 143 students and 623 alumna, 
a four years’ college course leading to the 
A. B. degree. 

Officier d’ Academie, one of the highest 
titular distinctions in its gift, is the title 
just bestowed by the French Government 
on Miss Eva Leon of New York City, on 
account of her services in the cause of the 
French language. Miss Leon was born in 
Beirut, Syria, twenty-eight years ago. 
Her parents were there temporarily. Asa 
child she was taken to Paris and placed in 
a boarding school. Ten years ago she 
stood for the examination of the College 
of France and was graduated with high 
honors, receiving a diploma carrying with 
it the right to teach French as a perfect 
French scholar. Armed with the diploma, 
Miss Leon went back to Syria. There 
and in other Eastern countries, while 
teaching French, she became a student of 
literature. She remained in the East for 
five years. Then, after spending two 
years in Europe, she came tothis country, 
where she has been teaching since. It is 
said that Mrs. Gottheil was the first 
American to receive the title ‘“Officier 
d’ Academie,” conferred upon her three 
years ago, and that no other has since 
received it except her sister, Miss Leon. 
The title is granted by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. F. M. A. 











TWO SUFFRAGE WEDDINGS. 


Miss Jessie J. Cassidy was married to 
Mr. Sidney Arthur Saunders, on Wednes- 
day, June 8, at 703 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Saunders 
will be at home after October, at 153 W. 
10th Street, New York City. All joy be 
with them. 





The marriage of Miss Abigail Ripley, 





daughter of W. W. Ripley and Dr. Martha 
George Ripley, of Minneapolis, to William 
Barnes Smith, of Crookston, Minn., a 
brother of Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, was 
quietly solemnized at noon on June 1 in 
Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis. No 
invitations had been issued, but the 
church was filled with a large number of 
the friends of the young couple. The 
service was read by Dr. Charles L. Wells. 
A wedding breakfast for the immediate 
members of the family followed at the 
home of the bride’s parents. The young 
couple left on the evening train for 
Crookston, Minn., where they will make 
their home. Our best wishes go with 
them. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 








OHIO NOTES. 
ToLepo, O., May 27, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Second Lucas County Suffrage Con- 
vention was held on the east side, Toledo, 
May 17. The president’s report showed 
active work: a National and State Confer- 
ence held Nov. 25-26; the defeat of the 
Hazlett bill, also active coéperation to 
secure the Niles bill, an amendment being 
offered to make it mandatory to have two 
or more women on the School Board, and 
also two to be voted for annually. This 
was not considered, the bill being reduced 
from seven members t» five, and only one 
member to be elected each year, which 
will make it next to impossible to get a 
woman school director. 

Work was also done against a bill to 
limit to eighteen years the age at which 
girls could work in factories. Resolutions 
were passed, letters written, and press- 
work done, and the bill as passed was so 
amended as to make the age-limit fifteen 
for both sexes. 

Oregon Township reported that all the 
women eligible, but one, voted at the 
spring election. 

Wards 5 and 6 have educated their 
women for three years, and the spring 
election showed no diminution of interest. 
Dues are paid and regular meetings kept 
up. Mrs. S. I. Moore, of the Seventh 
Ward, had supposed the women of that 
ward were not to vote, as it was an un- 
even ward. The Niles bill had changed 
things; women could vote all over the 
city. Women were active in getting out 
their sex. The fact that there were only 
three days to register after the passage of 
the bill made this imperative. For the 
Eighth Ward Mrs. Bridenbaugh, Mrs. 
Julian and Mrs, Etty Baker reported the 
different kinds of work done to get out 
their 441 women in the short time. This 
ward club was organized three years ago, 
and has kept its women in touch with 
local needs. No carriages are needed to 
take them to the polls. For the Eleventh 
Ward, Mrs. Louisa Eck reported dues paid 
and much interest taken at the election. 

Women in all the wards heard from 
wanted to learn if any provisions existed 
to have women judges or clerks of elec- 
tion, it having been asserted that 1,400 
women’s votes had been thrown out, be- 
cause of improper marking. It was shown 
that it was not possible to detect a man’s 
vote from a woman’s after the judges had 
deposited it, and also that women were 
not electors in the sense men were, and 
none but electors could be judges and 
clerks. There was felt to be a need of 
women to supervise the count, also to 
suppress remarks about voting for or 
against women candidates. Permission to 
be present at the count may be granted by 
courtesy to women as itis tomen. This 
will be tried for at the next election. 

Miss Dorothy Byrnes gave an address 
full of interest, making a strong arraign- 
ment of present political methods, and 
urging women to teach their daughters 
as well as sons to assume public duties 
from a desire to promote the best interests 
of humanity. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray; secretary, 
Mary Anderson, M. D.; treasurer, Mrs, 
Susan [. Moore. F. 





NEW JERSEY NOTES. 


At the annual public school election at 
Clifton, N. J., thirty-nine women turned 
out to vote for an appropriation for a new 
schoolhouse, and owing to their votes the 
ticket favorable to the new school won. 
The Boston Transcript says: ‘This is 
said to have been the first time women 
have exercised the right of suffrage at 
a school election in Clifton. Probably it 
will not be the last.” 








Tue Continental Limited is a high-class 
name and requires a high-class train to 
carry it fittingly. The Fitchburg R. R. 
runs the train from Boston at 9.30 A, M., 
and it is worthy of the name. 

amdliimasin 


No other preparation has ever done so 
many people so much good as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Medicine. 





THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE.—For the coming week 
the management announces William Gil- 
lett’s comedy, ‘All the Comforts of 
Home,” one of the most famous successes 
of ’89-'90 at the Boston Museum, where it 
ran for ten successive weeks. The cast 
is, Alfred Hastings, J. H. Gilmour; Tom 
McDow, Walter Perkins; Theodore Bend- 
er, Esq., Horace Lewis; Josephine Bender, 
Maud O'Dell; Evangeline Bender, Mary 
Sanders; Egbert Pettibone, J. L. Seeley; 
Rosabelle Pettibone, Frances Drake; 
Emily Pettibone, Marian A. Chapman; 
Christopher Dabney, Lindsay Morison; 
Judson Langhorne, Tony Cummings; Fifi 
Critanski, Lillian Lawrence; Augustus 
McSnath, William Chas. Masson; Victor 
Smythe, N. H. Fowler; Thompson, John 
J. Geary; Katy, Margaret Dunn; Gretchen, 
Ena Chalmers; Bailiff, John B. Walker. 

Souvenirs of Rear Admiral Dewey Tues- 
day evening. A revival of “The Charity 
Ball” is billed for Monday, June 20. 


Howhton & Dutton 


FURNISHINGS 


FOR YOUR 


Summer House, 


Are you fully aware that you can furnish 
and supply your Summer Cottage or your 
Summer Hotel from HOUGHTO & 
DUTTON’S at less expense than from any 
other house in Boston? Try it and convince 
yourselves. 

Here are a few of the things on which we 
can save you more money than you can save 
by purchasing anywhere else: 

Furniture of All Kinds 
Bedding of All Kinds 
Shades and Curtains 
Portieres and Awnings 
Upholstery 
Carpets and Rugs 
Straw Mattings 
Pictures and Frames 
Glassware 
Silverware 
Woodenware 





China 
Crockery 
Tinware 
Cutlery 
Table Linen 
Tin Plate Goods 
Lamps and Fixtures 
Gas & Electric Fixtures 


Etec., Etc., Ete. 
In our Drapery and Upholstery Depart- 
ment we will take measurements and make 
estimates, free of charge, on orders of any 
= large or small. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
In this connection do not forget our 


Grocery Department 


Which we have recently enlarged, and 
which is now one of the best equipped in 
New England. Here you will tind every- 
thing pertaining to a first-class Grocery 
Store, and our prices are the very lowest at 
which the best goods can be obtained. In 
this department we have a call telephone, 
No. 763 Haymarket, and you can give your 
order by the ’Phone, and have your goods 
delivered free, anywhere within ten miles 
of our store. 

After we furnish and equip your house for 
you, we will help supply your table, and we 
will save you money on both transactions. 


How Women May Earn 


A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
a8 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


It is 
indeed 


a 
well 


equipped 
store, 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 


Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Summer Sightseeing. 


To let for July and August, a convenient, fur- 
nished house in oy of the sea, where one can 
watch all the vessels that come up Boston Bay, 
thirty minutes from Boston Common; good neigh: 
bors, pleasant walks and drives, electric cars in 
every direction. An excellent chance for people 
from the interior to get a breath of salt air anda 
chance to see Boston, its lib and art collec- 
tions, in the peace and quiet of the summer vaca- 
Sea. Terms — - ms t persons- 

eferences required. to R. H. B., 65 Saw- 
yer Ave., Dorchester, Mase, ' 











General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Biennial Meeting at Denver. 


The Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land Official Train. 


The Official Train of the Massachusetts 
Federation will leave Boston from the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad station on Kneeland 
Street, at 3.00 P. M., June 18th, in elegant 
Foe palace sleeping cars which will run 
through to Denver without change. The 
train will arrive in Denver on the morning 
of the 2ist, in ample time for the opening 
meetings. Returning, leave Denver in the 
afternoon of June 28th, passing Wednesda 
at Manitou Springs, one of the most beauti- 
ful mountain resorts in Colorado, and also 
halting in Omaha twenty-four hours to at- 
tend the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition. This party, both going and re- 
turning, will be under the guidance and 
management of Mrs. Lillian G. Breed, State 
Chairman of the G. F. W. C., under whose 
direction all detailed arrangements huve 
been made. Meals @ la carte on dining cars, 
etc., except on the last day returning. 

To enable delegates to visit Omaha and the 
Exposition, previous to the Denver Biennial, 
and to participate in the exercises of the 
Women’s Congress, arranged by the Ne- 
braska Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
June 18th and 19th, a train with through 
rw will leave Boston, June 16th, at 10.30 


Delegates from Western Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and other parts of New Eng- 
land, can join the trains at convenient points. 

The route is direct and expeditious, and 
some of the finest Colorado scenery is upon 
the route returning. For passengers return- 
ing independently, there is only one change 
of cars, and that is made within a Union 
Station in Chicago. There is also a choice 
of routes returning, between Denver and 
Chicago. 


Tickets to Denver and return (good 
es June 16th or 18th, and guod re- 
turning for thirty days) . ‘ * $60.10 


Sleeping car rates between Boston 
and Denver, each way . ° ° $11.50 


This rate is for only one person in a double 
berth, an entire section being given for every 
— passengers, with a separate berth for 
each. 

Lituian G. Breep, ) Massachusetts 
Maser Loomis Topp, \ Committee of 
ELizaBeETH M. Gosss, | Correspondence, 
EvEtyN F. Masury, |! Fe wee 


For tickets (which must be taken on or be- 
fore Monday, June 13th) and sleeping car 
reservations, apply to 

Messrs. Raymonp & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 


Polynice 


@ 

CURES 
RHEUMATISM, 
Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 

eases. 





Daal 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


BB Dad 
What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins Patrons 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. . 
The experiments made here at the hospital] with 
the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 
cases of rheumatism. 
(Signed) 





DR. F. L. ROGER. 


POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


STEVENS SCHOOL, 
NEW GLOUCESTER, MAINE. 


Open four weeks during July. 

Classes in all College preparatory work; alse 
conversation classes in French and German. | 
_ Out-of-door sketching and all branches of paint- 
ing will be taken up and also classes in the new 
method of rapid sight-reading of Latin, invaluable 
to college students and to teachers. 

For terms and full particulars, address 


S. P. STEVENS, 


New Gloucester, Me- 











BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N- 


SHORTHAN 














C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress *t- 
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